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HE curious campaign of calculated pessimism 

! in certain newspapers has continued this 
week. On Tuesday, for example, the streets 

of London were ful! nearly all day of posters announcing 
that the “ RUSSIANS ADMIT DEFEAT.”” The reference 
was to the retirement of the Russians east of Jaroslav 
towards Lemberg. How differently the same papers 
would have announced the same event three months 
or even three weeks ago! Either procedure, however, 
minimisation or exaggeration, produces its reaction, 
and soon, no doubt, we shall have the man in the street 
saying, “‘ I don’t believe in half the defeats announced 
on the posters.” The position in Galicia remains, of 
course, serious. We cannot tell how much farther the 
advance of the enemy may be pressed. We have not 
sufficient evidence to justify the belief that the Russians 
will be obliged to give up Lemberg, but neither have 
we any evidence that they are capable of checking the 
German progress along the railway short of that city. 
It does, however, appear certain that in the important 
sphere of operations on the Dniester, away from the 
main railway, our Allies have now no difficulty in holding 
their own. It is also certain that, although the Russian 
armies have been forced to retire more or less continuously 
in Galicia for nearly two months, they are no more 
“beaten ”’ armies than were the armies of General 
Joffre and Sir John French after their retreat on to the 
Marne ; and the Germans are credibly reported to have 
lost well over half a million men in these Galician 


operations alone. 
* * * 





The Greek elections have completely fulfilled the most 
Sanguine expectations that were entertained about 
them in London and Paris, The return of M. Venizelos 


to power in the near future is now as certain as anything 
of the sort can be. In other words, the Greek people 
by a great majority have declared for war on the side 
of the Allies. It is a very notable fact that, profoundly 
as the whole world*has been impressed by German 
military prowess, the practical effect of that impression 
has been to create a steadily growing popular feeling 
in neutral countries in favour of war against Germany. 
It was not after witnessing the striking failure of all 
Germany’s great winter efforts that the Italian people 
shouted for war with such overwhelming force; _ it 
was when Przemysl was trembling and Ypres seemed 
about to fall. Now, when Przemysl has fallen and 
Lemberg is gravely threatened, whilst nearer still in 
the Dardanelles heavy naval losses have been followed 
by the realisation of deadlock, the Greek people have 
emphatically repudiated a Government which leans to 
discretion rather than valour. It is evident that on 
the point of psychology the diplomatists have been 
gravely at fault. Popular decisions are not a question 
of picking the winner; they are determined by much 
deeper motives, into which fear scarcely enters. Ger- 
many seems to stand to make more enemies by her 
successes than by her failures. 
* % * 

After having bombarded London and Paris, Scar- 
borough and Yarmouth, Ramsgate and Southend, the 
German Government has this week invited the world’s 
disapproval for the “ senseless procedure "’ of the Allies 
in dropping bombs on “the open town of Karlsruhe, 
which is far from the theatre of operations and is not 
in any way fortified.’ “The population,” it added 
subsequently,“ is calm, but embittered.’’ On the face 
of it this would seem to be an elaborate German jest, 
and the world has found it good enough to laugh at. 
But probably it was not really intended either as a joke 
or as a serious protest addressed to neutrals. The 
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explanation of a great many German official announce- 
ments, and of this, we imagine, amongst them, is 
simply that they are a part of the elaborate artifice 
by which the people of Germany are kept in the frame 
of mind in which their rulers desire them to be; and 
grotesquely as the German Government has appeared to 
misjudge the reactions of foreign public opinion, it is 
possible that as regards public opinion at home it knows 
its own business best. 
* * * 

The Coalition Government does not yet produce 
the impression of having settled down to its work, 
and Mr. Asquith’s speech on Tuesday, though it was 
suitably received by the Press generally, was by no 
means the reassuring effort that we have looked for 
to re-establish public confidence after the grievous blow 
that it has suffered. It is possible that politicians do 
not understand how heavy that blow has been. At 
any rate, Mr. Churchill is the only one of them who 
seems to have realised what is wanted. One would 
have thought that, in view of his personal reduction 
in rank, it would be harder for him than for any other 
member of the Cabinet to strike the loyal, cheerful, con- 
fident note ; yet he struck it—as Mr. Asquith, usually 
so sure in these matters, conspicuously failed to do. 
The strongest impression the Prime Minister conveyed 
was that of profound personal regret; and, much as we 
may sympathise with his personal feelings in the matter, 
they have clearly nothing to do with the main question, 
which is whether the changes that have taken place are 
going to increase or decrease the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment as the nation’s instrument for carrying on the 
war. One can easily understand how large personal 
and party questions must loom in the mind of a man 
who has the extremely difficult and thankless task of 
driving a Coalition team, but it seems to us unfortunate 
that Mr. Asquith should have revealed so unmistakably 
his deep dislike of the prospect, and his fceling that it 
was a question of making the best of a pretty bad job. 

* * * 


A by no means reassuring feature of the present 
public situation is the excessive adulation that is being 
poured on Mr. Lloyd George. It looks as if it will 
soon be necessary to undertake seriously the task of 
proving that the new Minister of Munitions lacks some, 
at all events, of the attributes of divinity. It would 
not really be a very difficult task. Mr. Lloyd George 
has certain faculties, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say a certain temperament, which makes 
him a quite invaluable element in our normal political 
life; but the fact remains that his political record, in 
one big project after another, is a record of enormously 
energetic and courageous muddle—the worst conse- 
quences of which he has managed to ward off by sheer 
political adroitness. But political adroitness will save 
nothing but his reputation—even if that—in the event 
of there being a muddle at the Ministry of Munitions ; 
and if his too enthusiastic admirers should succeed in 
placing him in a position in which he is practically 
beyond the control of his colleagues, we do not care 
to contemplate the possible consequences. We do 


not in the least quarrel with his appointment to the 
new Department; on the contrary, of all the recent 


changes there is none that we more thoroughly endorse. 

But if it is certain that at this juncture he is the best of 

all possible Ministers of Munitions, it is still more certain 

that he would be the very worst of all possible Dictators. 
* * * 

It is stated that Mr. Lloyd George, whose speech on 
the problem of war supplies had to be postponed to next 
week, has now elaborated his proposals, and has, with 
some difficulty, obtained for them the acquiescence 
of the leading officials of the principal Trade Union 
organisations. There is, we gather from various sources, 
to be no ostensible compulsion, and, of course, none of 
the “martial law” that foolish people have been 
clamouring for. But all “ restrictive”’ Trade Union 
regulations are to be abolished “‘ during the continuance 
of the war.”’ There are to be no strikes or lock-outs, 
and no incitements to cease work. Any dispute is to 
be compulsorily referred to the Government tribunal, 
whose decision will be final. Absence from work and 
unpunctuality, as well as drunkenness during working 
hours, are to become penal offences, punishable by fine ; 
but we understand that, by a novel provision, the offender 
will not be tried in the police court, but by the Local 
Munitions Committee, composed of representative em- 
ployers and workmen. A further development is that 
the Government may declare certain factories to be 
** controlled establishments,” in which there is to be 
some sort of limitation of profits. These will not become 
State factories, nor are the owners, directors, or managers 
to serve for salaries; they and their shareholders are 
merely to be somehow prevented from making larger 
incomes than shall have been agreed upon! The 
workmen in these “ controlled establishments ”’ are to 
be voluntarily enlisted at prescribed rates of wages for 
fixed terms, with liability to be transferred wherever 
required ; and during any such term continuance in the 
service is to be enforced by heavy penalties. 

aK * 6 

These proposals—if they are correctly reported— 
are all very well in their way, but we greatly doubt 
whether they are likely in practice to achieve their 
object. They appear to include no adequate guarantee 
that Standard Rates will be paid to all workers, or 
that in case of dispute wages will be fixed with any 
reference to the increased cost of living. But it is not 
merely that the proposals are one-sided, and under 
the most even-handed administration would prove 
far more advantageous to employers than to workmen. 
What is more important is that the administration 
cannot and will not be even-handed ; for the employers 
will be the administrators, even in the “ controlled 
establishments.”” It is the employers in_ practice 
who will decide which workmen are to be proceeded 
against for “ unpunctuality”’ or other penal offences, 
what Trade Union regulations are to be abolished as 
being “ restrictive,’”’ what the workmen are to do and 
where they are to be sent, and what disciplinary measures 
are necessary. And in exercising these great powers 
they will be working for their own private profit. That 
is the real weakness of all these proposals. The idea 
of working under penal discipline—for, in spite of all 
the plausible phrases in which it may be wrapped up, 
that is what it comes to—for employers whose chief 
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effective motive is necessarily that of private profit 
is not tolerable to free men; and the fact that certain 
Trade Union leaders, moved by patriotic motives, may 
have given their consent in advance to the adoption of 
such measures will not be found, we believe, to have 
rendered them sensibly more tolerable to those who 
have to work under them. 
* * a 

The proposals, of course, ostensibly provide for a 
“limitation of profits.” As to that there are two 
things to be said. In the first place, no legal limitation 
of profits—unless applied to the whole of industry 
over a number of years—can be effective against the 
endless resources of capitalist book-keeping. The limi- 
tation imposed upon the dividends of gas companies 
has never prevented the directors thereof from pur- 
chasing supplies at high prices from other concerns 
in which they were interested ; and such ramifications 
are infinite. In the second place “limitation ” of profits 
is not enough. In “controlled establishments,” at 
all events, private profits ought to be entirely done 
away with. Such establishments should be taken over 
by the Ministry of Munitions as they stand at a valua- 
tion based upon the actual material property trans- 
ferred. And if the workmen are to be enlisted at 
prescribed wages, the active directors and managers, 
in so far as their services are required, should be 
enlisted at prescribed salaries. That is the only 
even-handed method of dealing with the problem. 
To attempt anything short of that is to ask sacrifices 
from workmen which you are not asking from em- 
ployers, and to sow the seeds of endless future discord. 
If Mr. Lloyd George is not prepared to abolish profits 
in armament manufacture, then he would be much 
better advised to let matters go on as they are, con- 
tenting himself with such influence as he can bring to 
bear upon the workmen through the willing agency 
of the Trade Union leaders. ; 

* * * 

An ominous sharp fall this week in the rate of exchange 
on New York, now 2 per cent. below parity, ought 
to remind us that we cannot long continue increasing 
our purchases from abroad, whilst limiting our pro- 
duction for export. The whole problem of maintaining 
the foreign exchanges needs more systematic considera- 
tion by the Government. It is, for instance, doubtful 
whether the restriction of coal exports beyond what is 
necessary to prevent the indirect supply of our enemies— 
apparently clutched at as an easier way of keeping down 
prices at home than any coercive action on the coal- 
owners and coal merchants—is not contributing to our 
exchange embarrassments in a manner unexpected by 
the Home Office. The nervousness of the City finds 
expression in a desire that the nation should be exhorted 
to economise, especially in the consumption of imported 
commodities. Unfortunately, the desirable economies 
really open to the wage-earning class, to which, charac- 
teristically enough, it is asked that the exhortations 
should be particularly addressed, lie mainly in the 
directions of beer and whiskey, holidays and clothes, 
none of which would help the foreign exchanges. Very 
little (except tribute to the Exchequer) can be saved 
on tobacco and tea. It would be more calculated to 


improve the exchanges if we could get the other classes 
to abate their consumption of petrol, imported motor- 
cars, wine, silks, and furs. 

* * * 

What deserves greater attention is the influentially 
signed appeal made by Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. Charles 
Bathurst, and other persons of weight and official 
position in the agricultural world, to the Govern- 
ment to take some drastic action to increase the 
home production of foodstuffs. By putting back 
under the plough the four million acres that have 
gone to grass since 1872, the nation could add fifty 
million pounds’ worth of food to its production, and 
thus diminish its annual imports by that large sum. 
The farmers are doing too well as it is for them to dream 
of taking such a step voluntarily. Their fear of a labour 
searcity and of the return of low prices has so far 
prevented them from adding an acre to the total arable 
area. We doubt, however, whether the very mild 
proposals of the appeal would achieve the desired result. 
We should like to see the Government take power, with 
proper financial arrangements, to require every farmer 
to add to his ploughland whatever percentage the Board 
of Agriculture, after local enquiry, summarily demanded 
of him. The Board would doubtless need to organise 
an immense addition to our agricultural machinery and 
stock of manures, and the whole agricultural labour 
supply would require organisation from a centre. But 
fifty million pounds’ worth of additional human food 
per annum, at the moment when we must somehow 
keep down our indebtedness to other countries, is well 
worth striving for. 

. * ck 

An Irish correspondent writes: “ It appears that, 

in view of the difficulty of completing the units of the 
36th or ‘ Ulster’ Division of the New Army, the ques- 
tion of allowing Roman Catholics to join it is now being 
seriously entertained in the North of Ireland. This 
division, one understands, has hitherto been entirely 
recruited from the Carsonite Volunteers, whose numbers 
in the summer of 1914 were estimated at 120,000 ; the 
number, however, now under arms is only 17,000 and 
the division stands almost last on the list for active 
service. It is not surprising that in the other three 
provinces of Ireland there should be an inclination to 
ask why these troops (who were said at this time last 
year to be fit to meet the best soldiers in Europe) are 
not yet at the front. Catholic Nationalists who 
enlisted under ordinary conditions are already in the 
firing line. But the business is not as bad as it looks. 
For one thing, not all of the Carsonites entered the 
Ulster Division. Quite early in the war 2,000 of them 
had already joined regiments in the old Army, and we 
must also take account of the large numbers of reser- 
vists, young retired officers, and officers in English 
Territorial and Training Corps, who helped to swell 
the total of the U.V.F. Indeed, the real trouble about 
the Ulster Division—apart from the shortage of 
recruits—is that the U.V.F. lost its best officers at the 
outbreak of the war, and the action of the military 
authorities in permitting the other so-called officers to 
retain their volunteer rank on entering the Ulster 
Division has not conduced to efficiency.” 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


'T : biggest fact revealed Ly Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in asking for the Vote of Credit was 
that the Government is now spending at the 

rate of a thousand million pounds a year; a sum more 

likely to grow than to decrease. There is in the country, 
as in the House of Commons, no hesitation in voting 
this huge expenditure, and any necessary addition to it. 

But we have to make good our votes by actually finding 

the money, and it is important that every one of us 

should realise how this has got to be done. 

We have lately been consuming in this country in 
time of peace, merely for our living year by year, some- 
thing like two thousand million pounds’ worth of com- 
modities and services—in food and fuel and clothes ; in 
houses and repairs ; in transport and communication ; 
in the personal attendance of servants and professionals, 
and of those who wait upon our holidays and other 
pleasures; in new motor-cars and jewellery, and, in 
fact, all the infinitely varied items of expenditure, 
individual or governmental. To this total consumption 
the Government, with our cordial approval, has now 
added no less than 50 per cent. The Government, with 
its three or four million men under arms, and as many 
more working solely to keep them supplied, is now 
spending day by day actually half as much as the 
whole forty-six millions of us were spending day by 
day last year. Normally, we produce year by year— 
either directly or by making goods to exchange—all 
the commodities and services that we consume or use, 
and 10 or 15 per cent. more—this surplus representing 
our annual “ savings,” or new investments, of two to 
three hundred millions sterling. We are now pro- 
ducing considerably less in the aggregate, owing to the 
diversion of so many men from productive industry 
and the dislocation of so much of our business. We 
must go on importing even more than ever, and we have 
fewer exports to send in exchange. How, then, can we 
find the three million pounds’ worth of commodities 
that the Government must each day obtain? The 
answer is that, except for certain quite limited resources, 
there is only one way, and that is for the whole nation to 
diminish its private consumption. We must, in sub- 
stance, pay for the war by our personal abstinence from 
expenditure, in order that our savings may be available, 
whether as loans or as taxes, to keep the Army and Navy 
going. 

We have, it is true, as our first resource our normal 
annual surplus of production over consumption, the 
annual savings that we put into new mills and machinery, 
railways, and houses all over the world. These two or 
three hundred millions—the Treasury having wisely 
stopped all but the absolutely necessary new capital 
issues—we are already lending to the Government in 
one or other form, often without being aware of it. 
As our second resource we can, it is suggested, draw 
upon our accumulations, realise part of our immense 
invested wealth, or, at any rate, borrow on our still 
unrivalled national credit. Unfortunately, as we now have 
to learn, this, in a world war, is to a great extent an 
illusion. Our “investments” are of no use in this 
emergency—seeing that they are not in themselves food 





or shells or rifles—except as things to sell or pledge to 
other nations as a means of getting more of these 
indispensable commodities into the country. Now it is 
practically only in the United States that there are people 
who can, to any appreciable amount, buy our securities 
or make us loans, and even here the limit is very quickly 
reached. There are, indeed, signs that it is already 
close at hand. In these days every nation needs every 
penny of its own wealth. We can, in fact, look only to 
our own personal abstinence from consumption, each 
in his own degree, for finding during the coming year 
at least five hundred million pounds to carry on the war. 

Fortunately, our resources in this way are extensive, 
if we can only be induced to take advantage of them. 
We have hitherto been, as a nation, the most lavish in 
our living of any on the earth, except, perhaps, the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand, to whom 
we have set an extravagant example. In alcoholic 
and other artificial drinks, in luxurious and expensive 
foodstuffs, in costly and unnecessary clothes, in new 
motor-cars and petrol for pleasure riding, in tobacco, in 
a quite absurd multiplication of domestic servants, in 
the ministrations of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women kept to amuse us, or to enable us to enjoy 
unduly prolonged holidays, we spend, in the aggregate, 
many hundreds of millions—far more than any other 
nation in Europe. It is a weakness common to all 
classes. The poor are, in their degree, often quite as 
extravagant as the wealthy. Even educated people 
still secretly believe that “‘ spending money is good for 
trade’ and that they are in some mysterious way 
warranted and justified in spending on themselves and 
their families—perhaps subject to a conventional 
modicum for charities and prudential savings—just 
whatever incomes they happen to possess. Scarcely one 
in a thousand realises that every man is finally answer- 
able not for “ living within his income,” but actually for 
the ‘amount of the consumption that he commands 


for his own pleasure or caprice (whether consumption by 


himself or by others), quite irrespective of whether 
the cost was within his income or not. It is not that the 
inordinate consumption is usually in forms that are in 
themselves anti-social or immoral. In so far as they 
are unnecessary for the fullest individual efficiency in 
the service of the community they anyhow impoverish 
the State. At the present crisis anything but the 
simplest living and the most rigid personal economy is, 
whatever the income, virtually an act of treason. 

At the beginning of the war we were all naturally 
afraid that any diminution of our personal expenditure 
might cause unemployment, and the Government, not 
unreasonably, began to propose an actual expansion of 
municipal expenditure to keep up the aggregate demand 
for labour. But now the Government is itself providing 
employment for every available person, and it becomes 
a positive duty in us to set as many persons as possible 
free for such Government service. They cannot at the 
same time produce for the Army and Navy and for our 
personal enjoyment. If we virtually give them orders 
to work for us, as we still have it in our power to do by 
spending our incomes, we are preventing these persons 
from working for the Government. Every pound that 
we spend on anything that can be avoided without 
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diminishing personal efficiency means a diversion from 
the purpose in hand. Every pound that we save—all 
savings now go, directly or indirectly, practically to the 
Government—means another person feeding the Army 
or making shells. 

How can this be brought home to the nation? The 
complete prohibition of alcohol during the continuance 
of the war might have been a very valuable measure 
of national economy—though it was never, of course, 
presented in this light—and would probably have met 
with far less opposition than Mr. Lloyd George’s half- 
hearted and abortive scheme had to face. We may 
yet have to resort to it; but in the meantime expendi- 
ture upon alcoholic drink is still going on, and provides 
an enormous field for personal economy. The daily 
purchases of new motor-cars and the expenditure on 
petrol and chauffeurs for purely pleasure riding con- 
tinue almost undiminished. No nobleman’s park has 
been ploughed up since the war began, in order to 
diminish our dependence on imported wheat. Yet it is 
a universal obligation under which we have come—an 
obligation which will presently have to be embodied 
in law if we do not voluntarily respond with sufficient 
alacrity. In this need for abstinence and saving we 
can all do our share, even the poorest of us, by avoiding 
waste. It is, however, important to notice that, so far 
as at least a quarter of the population is concerned, 
any true thrift means not saving, but more expenditure 
on the baby’s milk, the child’s food, house room, and 
recreative leisure for the hard-driven mother. Indeed, 
the whole additional saving for the year that could 
wisely, or even conceivably, be got out of the entire 
wage-earning class—it must be got out of them, for the 
nation wil] need it—would not keep the present Treasury 
expenditure going for a month. In the main, it is 
necessarily to the savings of the middle and upper 
classes—the one-fifth of the population which takes 
three-fifths of the total annual product—that we must 
look for the sinews of war. 

We can see only three lines of action. There ought 
to be the strongest possible appeal, to rich and poor 
alike, to economise in expenditure, especially in meat 
and alcohol, in motor-cars and petrol, in tobacco and 
tea, in servants and great houses, in travelling and 
amusements, and in anything that comes from abroad. 
Why should not Mr. Asquith, as Prime Minister, make 
this appeal, going into some detail as to the desirable 
economies for the several grades of income, and arranging 
systematically for its enforcement by every newspaper, 
from every pulpit, in every school and college, and by 
every legislator in his own constituency? Example, 
be it not forgotten, will be even more potent than 
precept. In the second place, we want a great deal 
more advertisement and development of the facilities 
for saving. Why does not the Post Office, which is, 
after all, the State Department for saving, come forward 
with al] sorts of new expedients, shedding its silly 
restrictions, boldly advertising its opportunities, making 
all its quarter of a million employees into soliciting 
agents, continuously selling not only life assurance and 
annuities, but also Consols and War Loan scrip in one 
pound units over the counter of every post office, 
opening a receiving office next to every wage-paying 


wickef, stimulating every school savings bank—there 
are still actually schools not yet equipped with them— 
and putting as much energy and resourcefulness into the 
business of tapping the savings of each class, from the 
lowest to the highest, as the industrial and other life 
insurance offices do? What a mistake Mr. McKenna 
will make if he issues the next War Loan only to the 
wealthy, instead of ignoring the bankers’ prejudices and 
appealing to all the ten million households of the 
United Kingdom each to take up its bit, however small, 
even down to a single pound. The third course, and it 
is this, after all, on which we shall have to place our 
main reliance, is tavation. We ought to look forward 
in the Budget that must be forthcoming in the autumn 
to the levying of at least three hundred millions in 
additional taxation, including (a) a surtax of 50 per cent. 
on the amount by which any business income for 
1914-15 exceeded the average of the three preceding 
years ; (b) whatever addition to the duties on alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, and tea is possible consistently with 
maintaining the revenue ; (c) such an addition to the 
duties on motor-cars used by private persons, men 
servants, racehorses, and dogs, and such new duties on 
private yachts, shootings and fishings let for rent, and 
any third house in anybody’s occupation, as would put 
a stigma on such personal expenditure at the present 
time ; (d) a further doubling of the income tax and 
super-tax ; and (e) a trebling of all the death duties, 
possibly with a further abatement on small estates, and 
suitable concessions where the death has occurred on 
active service. If Mr. McKenna wishes, as we have no 
doubt he does, to stimulate personal economy, let him 
in the matter of taxation take his courage in both hands. 


THE HERO OF HELLENISM 


HE Greek elections have given the expected 
result with some interesting features. The 
national feeling of the Greek people has rallied 
round Venizelos as the hero of Hellenism. It may be 
argued that this is only what was looked for, and that 
in view of his great services and dominating personality 
any other outcome would have been unthinkable. But 
great forces have fought against the Venizelists. If 
Venizelos is a hero, so in a way is King Constantine, 
whose painful illness has invested the Government 
cause with a certain pathos and dignity which otherwise 
would have been conspicuously lacking. Then, again, 
German agents and German money have done all they 
could do for the Gounaris Ministry. Baron Schenck 
and his coadjutors have been working for months 
with the usual Teutonic thoroughness, and with argu- 
ments ranging from cleverly written leaflets to gold 
pieces of twenty marks. The unblushing impudence 
of the German propaganda must not lead us to imagine 
that because it was morally contemptible its effects 
have been altogether negligible. There is reason to 
think that they were not. Among more respectable 
influences may be reckoned a Greek Peace Party, not 
large, but not without power, especially among the 
middle classes. In military circles, too, there was the 
opinion of the upper officers of the army, which generally 
went with King Constantine. 
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Yet all these agencies working together made extra- 
ordinary little headway in all parts of Greece save one. 
Within the limits of the Greek kingdom as it was three 
years ago, in Crete also, in Epirus and the Islands, the 
Venizelists swept the country with votes of three and 
four to one. The one stronghold of the Government 
turned out to be South Macedonia. Here the large 
alien minority, quite unaffected by Hellenic enthusiasm 
and national spirit, voted solidly against the Venizelists. 
The Turks, much the most numerous of the aliens, had 
naturally no sympathy with the man who stood for war 
against Turkey. The Jews, next in order of numbers, 
thought it prudent to support the Government of the 
day, whatever it might be. The Bulgarian vote in 
Greek Macedonia is not large. Such as it is it went 
against the statesman whose diplomacy had outwitted 
Bulgaria and whose armies had beaten her in the field. 
But though Macedonia has enabled Gounaris to command 
a respectable minority in the new Boulé, that is all that 
can be said for his prospects. The Greek race in over- 
whelming numbers has declared against him, and, after 
all, it is the Hellenic race and not the Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics that will settle the government of 
Greece. Moreover, that half of the race which lives 
outside King Constantine’s dominions, but which closely 
interests itself in Greek affairs, has given its voice every- 
where for Venizelos. He is, in a word, the accepted 
champion of Hellenism, and the more the influences at 
work against him are traceable to alien feeling and alien 
money the more certain are his countrymen to back 
him through and through. 

But it does not follow that the Gounaris Ministry will 
surrender without a struggle. The Constitution gives 
them five or six weeks in which to turn round; they 
may, as hitherto, trade upon the King’s illness; they 
may hope with the aid of legal subtleties and German 
money to do something to confuse the issues. But in 
the end they must face Parliament, where they will 
assuredly be beaten. Nothing but the assassination of 
Venizelos could save them, and that calamity is improb- 
able. Greek politicians, to do them justice, would not 
employ such means. And though Turkish agents 
would, Venizelos is in all likelihood well guarded. The 
alternatives at Athens are a victory for Parliamentary 
institutions, or, on the other hand, a coup d'état by a 
military junta. Greece has seen something of the latter 
sort within the last ten years, but the former military 
revolutionaries were merely heading a popular move- 
ment. The military revolution of to-day would be a 
defiance of the popular will. The King’s condition 
prevents him from heading anything of the kind, even 
if he wished to do so, which is improbable, and we may 

fairly hope that Parliament will be allowed to exercise 
its rights and Greece be spared a convulsion. To this 
country the internal affairs of Greece, particularly at 
such a moment as the present, may seem of no great 
interest. To the Greeks, however, it is of the first 
importance that an attempt to foist upon the kingdom 
an unparliamentary policy and a Palace Ministry should 
be defeated. For, had it succeeded, constitutional 
government in Greece would have been in very great 
danger indeed. For the rest, Venizelos will return to 
power, if not this month, then next, and it is something 


to know that the ablest statesman of the Balkans and 
the tried friend of England and France will once more 
be able to act. It does not follow that he will be able 
to come to any agreement with Bulgaria or to bring that 
country into line on the side of the Allies. On the 
other hand, his chance of arranging a common plan of 
action with Roumania ought not to be hopeless, though 
there are difficulties in the way. It is safe to say that he 
will try to come to an understanding with Italy, to which 
the main obstacle does not lie, as some seem to think, 
either in Albania or in Asia Minor, but in certain islands 
of the Aigean. 

The mention of Albania reminds us that the Serbs 
and Montenegrins seem to be overrunning the northern 
part of that distracted territory. Italy holds Valona 
and will continue to do so. Servia and Montenegro 
have had ample provocation, as the northern Albanians, 
paid by Austrian money, have repeatedly raided their 
frontiers. At the same time we cannot help regretting 
that any other policy than that of isolation should be 
tried with them. To conquer and hold down the Alba- 
nians will be a weariso: .. and unprofitable business, 
and if Servia and Montenegro are to get a fair share of 
the Dalmatian coast it would seem better for them to 
leave Scutari and Durazzo alone. If the Albanians 
are to have a protector at all, there is much to be said 
for Italy, on the understanding that she confines her 
arms to Valona and works otherwise by peaceful 
penetration. The Greeks will not interfere with Albania 
proper: now that they have regained Northern Epirus 
they are content. It is a pity that as much cannot be 
said of Servia and Montenegro, especially as their action 
wears a look of an attempt to obtain some diplomatic 
counterpoise to a possible Italian advance into Dalmatia 
and Bosnia by way of Trieste. PLINTHOs. 


A SERMON AGAINST SERMONS 


EVER, we imagine, since England was in 
possession of the Puritans has this country 
been such a place of sermons as during the 

last few months. It is full of people who are crying 
“Woe, woe!” at a penny or even a halfpenny a time. 
Everybody who is not fighting is preaching. Leader- 
writers proclaim in shrill voices that everybody but 
themselves is a miserable sinner. One would imagine, 
to read some of their tirades, that the country was some- 
thing like the world before the Flood, but rather worse, 
being largely inhabited by Judases and Jezebels and 
working men who drink for twenty-four hours a day. 
They are for the most part sermons upon the text 
‘* What must we do to be saved ? ’—not from the Devil, 
but from the Germans. They are summonses to repent, 
for the General Election is at hand—at least, it will be 
some day. They are all based upon the idea that the 
English people—or rather the English working classes— 
are an exceedingly wicked people who dance round the 
Golden Calf while the leader-writers are engaged in 
obtaining in private interviews with the Most High the 
tabular message of salvation. It is, we think, the self- 
righteousness of these scribbling Moseses which people 
find themselves resenting most warmly. They are for 
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ever denouncing other people. Other people do not 
realise the war ; other people are shirking ; other people 
are going on with their work instead of looking gloomy 
and tearing their hair, or, what would be better, the hair 
of some Cabinet Minister. Frankly, we are tired of 
these denunciatory laments. We have no objection to 
sermons in themselves ; we can enjoy them as well as 
anyone when they are as good as the sermons, say, of 
Mr. Clutton Brock. But a sermon must have some 
relation to facts. It must not be merely the rhetoric 
of panic or an exercise in mud-throwing at busy men. It 
must not be simply the querulousness of someone whose 
advice has not been accepted. It must not be mere 
yariations on the theme “ Be saved in my way or be 
damned.”” It must not be malice and un-charitableness 
masquerading as patriotic passion. It must be some- 
thing more than the fury of Herod in a miracle play. 
How far can it be said that the sermons which are being 
preached from day to day in the Press fulfil these com- 
paratively modest requirements? In our opinion, hardly 
at all. They are nearly all founded on the false assump- 
tion that things are in a very bad way, and on the 
equally false assumption that people do not realise that 
a war is going on because they are not being murdered in 
the streets and their towns reduced to dust by artillery. 

The former assumption is perhaps no worse than 
the foolish optimism which is only another form of indol- 
ence of mind and body, but it is certainly no better. 
If optimism means, however, the belief that the prospects 
of the Allies at the present moment are immensely 
brighter than the prospects of the Germans, and that 
they are becoming increasingly so with every week that 
passes, then there is no excuse for people in this country 
being anything but optimists. It is not necessary to be 
an optimist to the extent of being able to foretell the 
exact day on which the war will end; but, short of that, 
we may safely feel as optimistic as we please about the 
conduct of the war and its conclusion. As for the view 
that people do not realise that there is a war going on, 
it seems to us to be the result of wilful blindness. People 
do not, of course, realise the war any more imaginatively 
than they realise any other great tragedy that occurs to 
them. They have not the vision to realise all the 
horror of it; they have not the omniscience to realise 
what is going to take place as a result of it. That is true 
of all of us; it is true even of the soldier in the trenches. 
We are surprised that no complaint has been made 
against the soldiers in the trenches for their good- 
humour. It is odd that no leader-writer has demanded 
of them whether they think they would feel so cheerful 
if their country were in possession of the invader as the 
country of the Belgians is. Yet that is the sort of ques- 
tion which is constantly being put to the people of this 
country by hectoring leader-writers. As a matter of 
fact, we doubt whether the comportment even of the 
Belgians would strike the leader-writers as quite decent. 
We have seen Belgians smile : one of the amazing things 
of the war has been the stolidity with which many of 
them have faced the loss of country, home, and posses- 
sions as if in some great disaster of Nature. Perhaps, 
if the soldiers in the trenches and the Belgians “‘ realised” 
the war in the Fleet Street sense of the word, they would 
have no energy left to fight the Germans. 








The Fleet Street idea of realising the war is to 
behave like a flustered hen witb a great rumpus of 
flapping and cackling noises. We do not suggest 
that all Fleet Street can fairly be embraced in an indict- 
ment of this kind; but a great part of the Press is simply 
subsidised panic and hysteria. It refuses to face the 
fact that, outside Fleet Street, England has during the 
war behaved, on the whole, magnificently. England has 
never in history faced a great peril with anything like 
the same unity, readiness for sacrifice, and liberality of 
purpose. But she has done this in spite of all the 
diminutive prophets who have brayed at her while she 
was helping to save the liberties of Europe. She fought 
the Germans ; the minor prophets brayed at her because 
she did not turn aside from her work to harry sausage- 
sellers. She fought the Germans; the minor prophets 
brayed at her because she found close on three million 
men to fight for her of their own free will, instead of 
ambushing them with a twentieth-century press-gang. 
She fought the Germans ; the minor prophets brayed at 
her because she did not take advantage of the occasion 
immediately to scrap the whole industrial structure 
which has enabled English women and children slowly 
to emerge from conditions in many ways worse than 
servitude. England’s exertions during the great war 
will be the theme of poets and the wonder of historians 
so long as the English language lives. But all she has 
got all the time from the panic Press has been a continual 
nagging of sermons—one monotonous waspish drone 
which has done more to irritate and exasperate public 
feeling than could a score of Zeppelin raids. It has been 
all “Howl, Moab! Howl, Tarshish! Howl, London! 
Howl, Peebles! Howl, Whitchurch Canonicorum !” 
If England had listened to these counsels of disaster, 
she would have been a wilderness of dogs baying the 
moon, instead of a nation eager to fight and to labour 
without stint until such an hour as Germany consents to 
haul down that flag of monstrous Imperial ambition the 
deathly shadow of which is still darkening the world. 
Englishmen have realised the war in the only way in 
which it is, in a military sense, necessary for them to 
realise it. They have realised that they are engaged in 
a fight to a finish into which they must throw themselves 
with the energy of heroes. Tens of thousands of them 
have already given their lives as testimony to this know- 
ledge and this faith. He who sneers at and belittles 
a national effort which has sacrificed so much and 
achieved so much is a mocker of patriotism and a 
defiler of the tombs of brave men. 

How far, then, are sermons legitimate ?_ Is England, 
or, indeed, any part of the world, so far advanced on 
the way to salvation that she is beyond the need of 
the occasional wisdom of the preachers? Obviously, 
she is not. She is doing the work of soldiering well, and 
needs no preaching in regard to that; but, apart from 
that, man in England, as elsewhere, is still a little lower 
than the angels, and a case for the clergy. We still dip 
uneasily, like a grocer’s scales, now on this side and now 
on that. We are probably in a general way quite as 
miserable sinners as the Yellow Press-gang tries to make 
out. We have no more grasped perfection than we have 
grasped the secret of how to square the circle. Our 
politics, like our private lives, are a long chronicle of 
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imperfections of will, of purpose, of intelligence, even of 
honesty. The spirit and the flesh quarrel uncomfortably 
in us like bears with sore heads. It is only with an 
effort that most of us can consistently tell the truth, or 
pay our debts, or be reasonably unselfish, or keep our 
tempers. Each of us is near enough akin to Judas and 
Jezebel to startle himself daily. In the whole history of 
the world there have not been above a score or two of 
honest men who have been able to praise themselves. 
Truly, it would be hard to shoot a sermon into the air 
without hitting somebody. Each of us is at the mercy 
of preachers as an unswept house is at the mercy of flies. 
“What a set!” exclaimed Matthew Arnold, as he 
surveyed the Shelley circle. ‘“‘ What a set!” even the 
greatest optimist is impelled at times to exclaim as he 
surveys the human race. Even so, however, though we 
were no better than the crew of a pirate ship, we may 
fairly ask the preachers to favour us with something 
better than nagging. They may call us all the names 
that ever rolled from the lips of Billy Sunday, but that 
will do us no good. They can only do us one service, 
and that is to increase our vision. Good sermons are 
not a mere browbeating of worms: they are an assault 
upon the gates of Heaven. Most of us are suspicious of 
preachers, because we regard it as something like 
impudence on their part to think themselves fit to lead 
such an assault. Few men, indeed, can preach without 
frequent pangs of shame and terror simply owing to the 
sense of their unfitness. It is so easy to fall into the habit 
of puffing rhetoric into the skies as a substitute for 
mastering the A B C of charity and courage. 
why during so many periods the preachers have fasted 
and flagellated themselves: they wanted to starve 
the sins out of themselves before reproving them in 
others. But even then pride often came in and occupied 
the seat out of which the senses had fled in terror. 
Who is fit to be a preacher? On the whole, no man is 
fit to preach to anyone but himself. And yet preaching 
to others is one of the most popular luxuries on the 
earth. Preaching is a method of forcing our individu- 
ality down other people’s throats. It is the most 
satisfactory way of expressing our want of sympathy 
with our neighbours. Sermons, in other words, are in 
great measure just bullying. It was perfectly consistent 
in the old days for many powerful preachers to reinforce 
their preaching with the rack, the thumbscrew, and the 
faggot. The desire to make somebody or other howl 
has always been strong in the human race. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANK HARRIS 


RANK HARRIS, since last autumn a resident (or 
H refugee) in America, with an address in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, contributed during the winter a number 

of articles on the war to the Sunday edition of the New York 
Sun. They were anti-British in a decidedly mischievous 
fashion ; and, being by a writer who was presumably an 
Englishman, they were widely read and quoted in the United 
States. They have now been revised and made into a little 
volume which bears the title England or Germany ? and the 
imprint of a New York press. As a contribution to the world 


controversy of the hour the book does not count; but as an 


That is" 
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event or symptom it has, by reason of its author’s person. 
ality and career, a certain international significance. 

The notice of a man’s life and work contained in Who’s Who 
is of necessity brief, but it may none the less have a little bias 
on the favourable side. Frank Harris, we learn therefrom, 
is in his sixtieth year. He was educated at “ American and 
German universities and various cities”; and as to the 
various cities there can, we infer, be no reasonable doubt. 
He was editor in succession of the Fortnightly Review (being 
next but one in occupancy of the editorial chair to John 
Morley), the Saturday Review, the Candid Friend, V anity Fair, 
and Modern Society. Was ever so odd a gradation in the 
life of any other journalist ? Frank Harris, moreover, pub- 
lished two or three books on Shakespeare ; and his name has 
appeared on the title-pages of several volumes of stories 
which have had the honour of being praised by some of the 
best judges in England. These enterprises, however, did not 
exhaust his energies. Between whiles Frank Harris would 
appear in the courts in connection with cases of a curious 
shadiness ; and about a year ago he closed his career in Eng- 
land with a short spell in a London prison. “ A lover of 
books and men” (we quote again from Who’s Who), “ who 
takes pleasure in the past by travelling and in the future by 
dreaming.” Hence it is not unseemly that to the Americans 
he should describe himself as a Celt. That does not matter 
in the least ; but, as we shall see in a moment, it does matter 
a little that, according to his present statement, he abjured 
allegiance to England thirty years ago and “ was admitted 
to the American Bar in Lawrence, Kansas.” 

It is extraordinary, we may agree, that a man like Frank 
Harris should be able in any circumstances to attain a posi- 
tion which invests with importance the things he does and 
says : but so it happens in this world of incalculable chance. 
Almost exactly twenty years have gone by since Frank 
Harris became editor of the Saturday Review. His qualifica- 
tions for what was at that time an important and enviable 
post were not apparent. He had no sense of politics and no 
filiation with the peculiar brand of Toryism for which the 
old Saturday stood. In foreign and imperial affairs the 
paper under Frank Harris took an independent line. It was, 
for example, dead against the then fashionable policy of 
aggression on the Indian frontier. It was unorthodox, from 
the Conservative point of view, in regard to South Africa. It 
was Protectionist nearly a decade before Chamberlain’s con- 
version. As an influence in domestic politics it was almost 
non-existent ; but the fact remains that during the lustrum of 
which we speak the Saturday Review was beyond all challenge 
the most vital and stimulating weekly journal in the English- 
speaking world. The explanation is quite simple. Frank 
Harris had one capital attribute of the born editor—the power 
of choosing his men. He gathered around him the most 
brilliant literary staff in London. Bernard Shaw (attaining 
thereby his first adequate pulpit) did the plays, and inciden- 
tally the morality and common philosophy of the epoch. 
D. S. MacColl did the pictures, John Runciman the music, 
Arthur Symons the younger men and movements in litera- 
ture. Max Beerbohm did the Pretentious Noodles, Cunning- 
hame Graham the pampas, hidalgos, and ocean tramps. It 
was a great crew. ; 

Now here is the circumstance that gives the Saturday a 
particular importance in the modern history of Europe, and 
Frank Harris a place amongst the sinister figures connecting 
the age of Bismarck with the cataclysm of last August. The 
Saturday Review of 1895-99 started in the English Press the 
cry that Germany was the enemy and would have to be 
destroyed. So early as October, 1896, it declared that, as the 
result of Germany’s underhand policy, the name of Germany 
had become, from London to the most distant British 
colony, “a thing of dislike and distrust quite as intense as 
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that entertained towards France a century ago.” In a 
leading article of September 11th, 1897, it was recalled that 
three years before the paper had begun to assail “ the 
traditional pro-German policy of England.” The result, 
we are told, was that this point of view had caused the 
Saturday Review to be isolated among leading organs of 

inion. Abuse of the Kaiser (always dubbed “ William 
the Witless ’’) was coupled with a systematic denunciation of 
Germany, her policy and aims, the tone of the editorial 
columns being reflected in the literary pages. Thus, in the 
issue just referred to, an obscure writer who is still at work in 
London journalism was permitted to speak, a propos of Max 
Miiller, of “ the pinchbeck importance conferred upon every 
sausage-eating becr-bibber who chooses to forsake his Father- 
Jand and claim our too catholic hospitality.” Such com- 
ments were a fitting accompaniment of the editorial article, 
which, after referring to the rivalry of England in every 
quarter of the world, summed up in these terms : 

A million petty disputes build up the greatest cause of war the world 
hasever seen. If Germany were extinguished to-morrow, the day after 
to-morrow there is not an Englishman in the world who would not be 
the richer. Nations have fought for years over a city or a right of suc- 


cession ; must they not fight for 250 million pounds of yearly commerce ? 
. . » Germaniam esse delendam. 


This article, and others of similar purport though less 
downright in language, appeared eighteen years ago in a 
journal which then, as now, represented only a very small 
section of the British public, and was notoriously antagonistic 
to the established policy of the Foreign Office. Every reader 
of the Saturday Review, every educated person in England, 
could estimate its worth and could tell, roughly but with 
sufficient accuracy, what measure of importance was to be 
attached to it as an expression of English opinion. But how 
was the world outside England to know? And what, as a 
matter of fact, did the leaders of Germany do with it? The 
Saturday Review was filed in Berlin. Its articles were kept in 
pickle for us. Prince Biilow, when writing Imperial Germany, 
the book that has been read all over the world as the official 
corrective of Bernhardi, quoted the Germaniam esse delendam 
passage in proof of the contention that the destruction of 
Germany was a long-settled British design. And when, last 
autumn, it became necessary for the German Press Bureau to 
convince the neutral countries that for a generation we had 
been planning the annihilation of our powerful rival, the 

worst of the Saturday articles was taken out of the 

pigeon-holes and inserted in the dossier. Dr. Dernburg made 

systematic use of it in the German-American propaganda, 

and in consequence it crops up in the oddest places. For 
example, we have before us the issue for October, 1914, of 

The Open Court, a monthly magazine edited by Dr. Paul Carus 

of Chicago, and devoted ordinarily to “ the science of religion 

and the religion of science,” with a strong admixture of 

mysticism. This particular number, on the contrary, is 

entirely devoted to the enemy. From cover to cover it 

pleads the cause of Germany, leading off with a reproduc- 

tion of the selfsame Saturday article as an appropriate pre- 

lude to Haeckel on the blood-guiltiness of England. It 

might be difficult to cite any piece of journalistic writing that 

has wrought more actual mischief than this editorial of Sep- 

tember, 1897. 

Where, then, are we with reference to Frank Harris? As 
editor of the Saturday Review in the later ‘nineties, he was the 
first journalist in England, holding any post of importance, 
to preach war upon Germany as “ the first and immediate 
enemy of England.” By his own admission he was doing 
this when the rest of England was maintaining the tradi- 
tional policy towards Germany, which was one of friendliness. 
As he now informs us, Frank Harris was even then an 
American citizen : so that his paper, naturally, would be as 


cordial towards the United States as it was provocative 
towards Germany? But no: there was little to choose 
between the Saturday's tone towards the two great rival 
nations. Mr. Arnold Bennett has told us that he never 
knew hatred of America quite so fierce as Frank Harris’s. 
In the years 1897-98 the attacks upon American policy 
and the American character were as offensive as any- 
thing appearing in the English Press; and, as a matter 
of fact, Frank Harris gave the note which some time 
afterwards led an important newspaper to assert that 
the Saturday Review would never be content until it had 
embroiled England and the United States in war. To-day 
Frank Harris, a fugitive from England, is an advocate in 
America of German civilisation and German aims. There is, 
to be sure, nothing original in his articles or his book, except 
the impassioned denunciation of English law and the English 
prisons—product of a painful personal experience. He 
dishes up the familiar indictment of English society and insti- 
tutions, even repeating the delightful claim that Germany is 
fighting to release the British proletariat from the dominion 
of privilege and snobbery, and misquoting the British 
official documents exactly in the manner of Dr. Dernburg’s 
young men. The directors of the German Press Bureau— 
conceiving doubtless that it is no part of their business to 
supply a biographical sketch of their interesting ally—take 
pains to circulate with one hand Frank Harris’s recent 
articles from the New York Sun, in order to prove by the 
word of an English publicist how abominable England is, 
and with the other hand they distribute from the Saturday 
Review under Frank Harris’s editorship such passages as 
can, among people who have no means of knowing their 
origin or gauging their worth, be made to show that England 
willed the war two decades ago ! 


“APRES LA MELEE” 


. U-DESSUS de la Mélée”’ was, you remember, 
A the title of the first of M. Romain Rolland’s 
famous articles in the Journal de Genéve, 
wherein he arraigned the Intellectuals (and the more 
orthodox priests) of all the warring countries for not 
having prevented the frightful conflict, and also for 
having lost all sense of dignity and humour—indeed, all 
commonest common sense—in their various-tongued 
vociferations about it. There remains, however, another 
question : not merely au-dessus (where M. Rolland has 
soared in seraphic solitude), but aprés the universal 
scuffle, butchery, devastation, and accompanying scien- 
tific and literary billingsgate. It may, indeed, be a 
trifle early to discuss this: inter arma silent, etc., etc. 
But Neutrals are already discussing it. The Svenska 
Dagbladet of Stockholm, in the person of its chief editor, 
Herr Dr. Fil. Helmer Key, has even set on foot an 
enquéte, not without reference to the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee, asking what is likely to be the after-effect of 
the war upon such international appreciation and 
collaboration as has hitherto existed in science, letters, 
philosophy, and art. 

Answer me that, as the popular politician said with 
his fist in the other popular politician’s eyes. Only, in 
this case, some similar logical formula may, metaphoric- 
ally of course, be the only definite answer received by 
these enterprising Neutrals. The present writer, having, 
though unworthy, been honoured (and it is a great 
honour) with this circular, has, once in a way, answered 
the mere modest truth. ‘I do not know” is what I 


have written to Herr Dr. Fil. Helmer Key, adding thereto 
a few pious personal wishes; thinking, moreover, a few 
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vain thoughts connected with the subject of his enquiry. 
And these I propose sharing not with him, but with 
the readers of THE New STATESMAN, as a pastime well 
suited to our warlike leisures. 

Psychologists tell us—and, though you probably do 
not know it, I am a psychologist—that at the bottom 
of all our mental operations is the process of Association. 
This they divide, as we all know from the primers, into 
Association by Contiguity and Association by Resem- 
blance, disputing which includes the other and adding, 
for quicker settling of the question, sundry other kinds 
upon approval. But from the point of view of the 
moralist (like Herr Dr. Fil. Helmer Key and the other 
Neutrals who want to know what of aprés la mélée) 
there are only two kinds of association deserving distinc- 
tion, because they practically divide and dominate what 
we call our soul. One of these is the kind of association 
which our experience has registered in the past, and 
enables us to predict in the future, between things and 
happenings outside ourselves : thus between cold and ice 
and furs; between water, floating and drowning ; between 
sunshine and warmth; between clouds and rain; and 
also between the feelings and actions of people not 
ourselves, and even between our own feelings and actions 
when we are not feeling or acting but thinking of 
ourselves as if we were somebody else in technical 
terms, when we are thinking objectively. We may call 
it, therefore, objective association. The connection, what- 
ever it be, is of course perceived, noted, foretold by us, 
the thinking subject, but it is understood to exist with 
reference to the thought-of objects, and these objects 
are thought of as being whatever they are independently 
of us. Now, there is another kind of association: that 
between a thing or happening and a feeling or mood of 
our own ; but a feeling or mood of ours not—how shall 
I put it ?—inasmuch as recognised by ourselves as 


existing in ourselves (for that would bring it under the | 


rubric of objective association), but between outer things 
or happenings and ourselves as we feel, strive, will, and 
act; ourselves, again to put it technically, as subjects, 
which is the philosophical equivalent of what grammar 
calls nominatives. And this Subjective association has 
ways and freaks which are various and, when you come 
to look at them dispassionately from without, odd and 
unreasonable enough, though you can often trace their 
reason. Thus a dear old lady of my family could not 
be induced to drive along a certain road (and there were 
only three roads to drive along in the place where she 
lived—moreover, she never walked) because a little dog 
of hers had been run over along it. The little dog might 
equally have been run over on either of the other two 
roads. And once the dog was dead, there was no 
objective change, no change perceptible to other persons, 
in that road, nor any reason why that road should 
witness the running over of another dog ; besides, she 
had no other dog. But the road was associated in her 
mind with the horror and grief she had felt ; and some- 
thing of that horror and grief, even if only the faintest 
little quiver, was revived in her mind whenever she 
thought of that road, and prevented her to the end of 
her days from ever facing it again. Similarly, I am told 
of a pianist, a Belgian refugee of the war (you see I am 
working back to the Swedish enquéte and aprés la mélée) 
who continues to play Bach and Beethoven all day long, 
but will not hear of playing Strauss or even Brahms; 
a distinction of which, when I was warned of it, I said, 
and all of us would have said, “ Of course; quite 
natural,”’ aware that in that Belgian pianist’s place we 
should probably draw a similar line. Indeed, it is 


—— 


because I know I should probably feel and act like that 
myself that, not happening, since I am neither a Belgian 
nor a pianist, to do so myself, I am able to guess why 
that Belgian pianist so feels and acts. 

It seems, indeed, as if Richard Strauss had had no 
hand in burning Louvain or devastating Belgium, 
Very likely, even at this present moment, he does not 
believe that his fellow-countrymen did these abominable 
things. Or else he thinks no doubt that, being military 
necessities, they were nowise abominable, even as we 
readers of the Daily News do not think it abominable, 
but rather meritorious, of some British gunner to send the 
quasi-living torso and head of a German soldier jumping 
many feet in the air in one direction, and that torso’s 
quasi-living nether man jumping an equal number of 
feet in the air in another direction. Be this as it may, 
the Belgian pianist is quite aware that it was not Richard 
Strauss, and still less Richard Strauss’s music, that 
burned Louvain. Even more certainly is he aware that 
Brahms not only had no hand in that abomination, but 
did not hear of it, because he died at least fifteen years 
before. But Richard Strauss, and even Johannes 
Brahms, obiit (I believe) 1898, are associated in the 
Belgian pianist’s mind with the idea German, modern 
German ; and with that idea is inextricably associated 
a change of pulse, a flush, a rising of gorge, a blaze of eye 
and contraction of muscle, a flood and flame of loathing 
and of wrath, which, if you put Zarathustra or even 
Ernste Gesdnge on that Belgian’s piano, would unite into 
a formidable “ No, not that!” The same pianist, we 
have seen, will and constantly does play Bach or Beet- 
hoven, masters who, though they died a longer time ago, 
are not less German than Strauss and not more dead 
than Brahms. But Bach in his alonge-perriicke, and 
Beethoven with his 1820 choker and Byronian hair, 
let alone both having lived in a nice, friendly, humiliated 
pre-Bismarckian Germany, do not suggest the idea 
modern German, as is the case with Brahms’s beery 
beard and presumable green-cheese-coloured Loden- 
mantel. Bach and Beethoven belong no longer to 
‘““Germany,” but to a vague Elysium of Pianoforte 
Classics, not even necessarily (in future that shall be 
seen to!) fingered and metronomed at Leipzig. Bach 
and Beethoven are not associated with that word (a 
word we all nowadays avoid, unless, indeed, we gnash 
or spew it out in pleasurable hatred) that word “ Ger- 
man.’ They cause no reviviscence of orgasm in the 
Belgian pianist’s brain, nerves, heart and other viscera; 
so peacefully he plays them. 

That, comparing great tragedies with little ones, is 
like my dear old relative and the road whose aspect 
and name awoke (and that is another curious item in 
such psychology), was expected to awaken, the horror and 
misery of the run-over dog. They are both cases of 
subjective, of emotional association, association, not 
between things and happenings such as makes us say, 
“It 1s,” but between things or happenings or their 
bare look or name, and a particular inner state of our own, 
making us say, “I love, I desire,’’ or in the present 
year 1915 more frequently “I loathe, I execrate, I 
abominate, shrink from or trample upon.”’ 

This latter kind of association has stood the human, 
and the animal, race in very good stead. If any of us 
are now alive, it is because our parents, grandparents, 
and dimmest stone-age forbears thus associated outside 
things and happenings (and their aspect and name) with 
some such more or less violent internal and intimate 
perturbations as are called desire, fear, or rage. But 
useful and indispensable though it be, this tremendous 
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association of things and names of things with our inner 
states, passions, or moods is nevertheless that which has 
longest and worst obscured our knowledge of what con- 
cerns most closely our practical guidance, to wit the 
relations, the associations, of things and happenings 
observable irrespective of our feelings; in other words, 
the macrocosmic and microcosmic order of the universe, 
by whose consent alone we and our feelings are there at 
all. Our knowledge and our power are proportioned to 
the degree to which this objective association of things 
and happenings irrespective of ourselves (even in our- 
selves when contemplated or analysed by our reason), 
objective association which is called eaperience, fact and 
law, hence also foreknowledge and plan, succeeds in 
emerging from the fluctuating, warm, violent chaos of 
that other kind of association which we call desire, hope, 
fear, in short, passion or mood, and in so far largely 
delusion. The Maya’s veil thrown over the intelligible 
universe is nothing but the network of our own tempo- 
rary and accidental, individual or collective, but always 
inner and emotional, associations ; the Maya’s veil which 
makes Brahms’s love-songs stir up the horror and hatred 
bred by massacre and arson, even as that lovely Italian 
riverside road, with peasant’s chaunt and scent of ripe 
wheat or flowering vine wafted from its solitary fields, 
meant for my poor old friend nothing but what she had 
felt when the poor little dog lay crushed under her 
carriage. And since a time of war is a time of constant 
and concentrated and contagious emotion and effort, it 
is quite natural that, while it lasts, people should see 
and judge and act and speak all through that Maya’s 
veil of passionate delusion. Nor must the pretty words 
—for what is prettier than a face seen through a veil, 
and what more like a girl’s name than this Maya ?— 
make us think that war-delusions are in the least degree 
pretty. Those Swedes-Nobel Committee somewhat at 
a loss what next to do and enquiring Herr Dr. Fil. 
Helmer Key, with their access to the newspapers, 
reviews, pamphlets, Aufrufs, protests, and sundry utter- 
ances, signed or unsigned, individual or collective, of all 
the intellectuals of all the warring nations, are probably 
clear on that point. 

What they now ask us to tell them is how much of it 
all is going to remain. How long, when the millions of 
poor mangled corpses shall have transmuted into horridly 
lush vegetation, how long will the silly evil words con- 
tinue to be bandied about, or the glum, glowering 
silence prevail in ail the corners? Dear Swedish 
Neutrals of the Svenska Dagbladet enquéte, it is not for 
us to tell you ; it is for you to help us ! 

For as the country which protects its material corn from 
foreign competition is reduced, like my dear Italians, to 
a smaller and smaller loaf, so also the countries which 
this war’s evil passions shall have surrounded by 
spiritual custom-houses will assuredly eat less and less 
of the spiritual bread of life, and very ill-baked and 
innutritious at that ! VERNON LEE. 


Correspondence 
SOCIALISM AND COMPULSORY SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Many thanks for your footnote to my kind enquiry. 
May I say that your reference to “ shoeblacking” darkens 
counsel? Let me substitute another word and re-write your 
reply : 

“* * Socialist principles * no more involve compulsory soldier- 
ing than they involve compulsory taxpaying. If the State 
needs soldiers or taxpayers, it is absolutely entitled, in our 





opinion, to call upon its citizens to fulfil] those duties, using 
compulsion if necessary. But if it finds that it can get all the 
soldiers or taxpayers it wants, and get better ones at that, by 
calling for volunteers, there is nothing in ‘ Socialist principles ’ 
to hinder it from adopting the simpler, more efficient, and 
morally superior method. . . .” 

We perceive that a Socialist State applies compulsion in respect 
of all great services required by the community, because in no 
other way can equality of sacrifice be approximately secured. 
Soldiering, taxpaying, these are common duties which no capable 
~~ should be allowed to avoid, or asked to “ volunteer” 
to do. 

But you grant me the right to compel and base yourself on 
expediency. Is it, then, expedient to offer economic induce- 
ments to poor married men to enlist, thus wantonly making 
widows and orphans (at the rate of at least 400 per day; do you 
realise it?), while millions of younger and fitter men remain at 
home ? 

Is it expedient to do this at the cost of building up hundreds 
of millions of future liabilities for pensions ? 

Is it expedient to reduce agricultural and munition and other 
production, thus creating the need for more imports and a 
terrible financial difficulty, through recruiting the wrong men ? 

I might ask many other pertinent and searching questions, but 
my time and your space are alike limited.—Yours, etc., 

Leo Cnr10ozza Money. 


[What Sir Leo Chiozza Money means by “ all great services ”’ is 
not very clear. Would he, for instance, include child-bearing, 
and make that compulsory ?_ Inherently it is certainly as impor- 
tant as either soldiering or taxpaying. Moreover, the analogy 
between soldiering and taxpaying is surely a very false one ; the 
two services have scarcely a point in common except the fact 
that they are both indispensable to the State. We are quite 
prepared, however, to accept Sir Leo’s restatement of our posi- 
tion ; that is to say, if the State were to find that it could “ get 
all the taxpayers it wants, and get better ones at that,” by calling 
for volunteers, we should certainly advocate voluntary methods 
of taxation. As for “ equality of sacrifice,” if Sir Leo really 
thinks that that is likely to be better secured by a necessarily 
indiscriminate compulsion than by voluntary methods we can only 
say that we cannot even guess at what he means by the phrase. 
—Ep. N:S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—lIt is such a treat to find Sir Leo Chiozza Money con- 
fessing to being “* gravelled *’ that I cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating you upon your attitude on National Service. 

May I suggest to Sir Leo that one very good reason for clinging 
to Voluntaryism is that it has served us well in our greatest 
national crisis ; and another equally good reason is the obvious 
fact that the most ardent conscriptionist cannot pretend that 
any benefit could be derived from conscription, started now, for 
the purpose of the present war. 

The virtues in conscription—regularity in recruitment, cheap- 
ness, and timely equipment—would be lost by its adoption at the 
present stage ; while the question of numbers need not concern 
us because we know that we have more men than we can equip 
at present. What “ gravels’ me is to find Sir Leo on the side of 
the Yellow Press.—Yours, etc., 

Joun E. YERBURY. 

58, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N. 

June 12th. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE INDIAN 
PUBLIC SERVICE. AN EIRENICON 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Two years ago you were so good as to accept from me an 
article on the Royal Commission which was appointed in 1912, 
under Lord Islington, “to consider the requirements of the 
(Indian) public service, and to recommend such changes as 
may seem expedient.” Manifestly the essential point for deter- 
mination was, and is, How can the public service be so con- 


* stituted as best to meet the requirements of the Indian people ? 


But in my article I pointed out that, unfortunately, the enquiry 
had got upon wrong lines, degenerating into a racial and class 
struggle between the European covenanted civilians, who enjoy 
a practical monopoly of high office in India, and the great body 
of educated Indians, who, under Acts of Parliament and Royal 
Proclamations, claim an effective share in the administration 
of their own country. Will you allow me space in your hospitable 
columns to indicate briefly the position of the several parties 
concerned, and to suggest how their claims may be reasonably 
satisfied ? 
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The parties directly affected are (a) the people of India, whose 
interests in the matter should be regarded as paramount; (b) 
educated Indians ; and (c) European civilians. 

(a) The first and greatest ‘‘ requirement ” of the Indian people 
is that Indian public servants should, in reality as well as in name, 
be servants of the public, and not become its masters, usurping 
the control of the governing body in India. In England it is 
the settled rule that a member of the permanent Civil Service 
must be content to close his official career as the head of his 
department, without aspiring to political predominance. The 
task of a British Premier would be an impossible one if he were 
not free to choose the members of his Cabinet, and were com- 
pelled to accept as his colleagues the permanent chiefs of the 
administrative departments. And, similarly, the burden of a 
Viceroy in India, as the representative of Parliament and the 
Crown, will continue to be beyond human endurance, so long 
as the heads of the great centralised departments can claim to 
sit as colleagues in the Viceregal Executive Council, holding 
portfolios which give them preponderating command over the 
administration. This fatal defect must be remedied, as the first 
step towards placing the Indian public service on a right footing, 
and vindicating in India the authority of Parliament and the 
Crown. 

As minor, but important, considerations, it is further the interest 
of the Indian people, as taxpayers, that they should not pay more 
than the market rate to their public servants; also, that the 
public service should, substantially, be in the hands of Indians, 
who naturally are more in touch than foreigners can be with 
Indian feelings. Here, however, a note of warning is very 
necessary. It is not desirable that Indians should absorb the 
permanent Civil Service until the reform is accomplished which 
guarantees public servants being servants and not masters. 
Before the revolutions of 1848 every nationality in Continental 
Europe suffered grievous oppression from officials of their own 
race. In India official domination, as now existing, is unstable, 
because it is exercised by foreigners, but if the pick of Indian 
intellectuals are drawn into the official ranks the bureaucratic 
yoke will be permanently rivetted on the neck of the Indian 
people. 

(b) Primé facie educated Indians have a valid claim to all the 
appointments in the permanent Civil Service of their own country, 
the salaries being fixed according to ordinary market rates. 
The burden of proof lies on those who desire to import foreign 
agency at a fancy price. 

(c) The record of the European civilian, as a member of the 
permanent service, is a good one. He has done his work well 
and honestly, and has shown special devotion to duty in the dark 
days of war, pestilence, and famine. Further, it must be borne 
in mind that his monopoly of high office, though imperfectly 
protected by statute, is the prize of success in an open com- 
petition, and constitutes an equitable claim in favour of present 
holders. The complaint is against the system, not against the 
individuals ; and if, in the public interest, the prize is withdrawn, 
in whole or in part, present holders are entitled to suitable com- 
pensation. 

The following practical steps are required in order to give 
effect to the reforms above indicated : 

(1) The constitution of the present Civil Service in India must 
be assimilated to the British model, future recruitment being 
subject to the following conditions : simultaneous examinations 
in India and in England ; promotion limited to the headship of 
departments ; salaries at Indian market rates. : 

(2) Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, the Viceroy 
and Provincial Governors should be free to select the members of 
their Executive Councils from among men of ripe experience in 
public affairs of East and West. Naming only the illustrious 
dead, who can doubt that the Cabinet of a Viceroy would be 
fortified and ennobled by the presence of such men as Sir Salar 
Jung, Mr. Justice Ranade, and Gopal Krishna Gokhale ? 

(3) Liberal terms of retirement should be offered to civilians 
now in the service who are unwilling to accept the new con- 
ditions. 

; The operation of these changes would be gradual, they would 
inflict no injustice, and they include an element of finality. 
Yours, etc., 

Meredith, Gloucester, W. WEDDERBURN. 

June 15th. 


INTERNATIONALISM AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is natural that you should assume that the Permanent 
Administrative Committee of the French Socialist party repre- 
sents the party as a whole, but that is very far from being the 





case. The Committee has, as you say, rejected the invitation 
of the International Socialist Bureau to attend a meeting at the 
Hague, but its decision is not approved by a large number of 
French Socialists, who are perhaps the majority. I say “ per- 
haps,” because there is no means of ascertaining the real opinion 
of the French Socialist party. Since the beginning of the war 
the Permanent Administrative Committee has taken no steps to 
keep in touch with the party as a whole. The party has never 
been consulted on any question that has arisen; the Adminis 
trative Committee has decided every question on its own respon- 
sibility, and committed the party to pronouncements and acts of 
the gravest importance. There is great dissatisfaction in the 
party at what many Socialists consider to be an abuse of its 
powers on the part of the Administrative Committee, and it is at 
least possible that, had the party as a whole been consulted, the 
decision on several points would have been other than it has 
been. 

The younger members of the Socialist party are, of course, at 
the Front and cannot be consulted ; nor is it possible to say what 
is their general feeling. Among the Socialists that are not at 
the Front there are profound differences of opinion in regard to 
the various questions raised by the war; there is a Right, a 
Centre, and a Left. The Right, which takes your point of view, 
controls the Permanent Administrative Committee. It is mainly 
composed of the oldest men, who in France generally are the most 
bellicose and Chauvinist as a rule, and among its most prominent 
representatives are M. Jules Guesde and M. Vaillant. It is 
impossible to say with any certainty which section is the strongest, 
but the Left has a large majority among the Socialists in the 
south of France, and, in my opinion, it is probably the majority 
of the party as a whole. The marked disinclination of the Per- 
manent Administrative Committee for any consultation of the 
party suggests that it is of the same opinion. On one point 
there can be no possible doubt: the French Socialist party has 
not for years been so disorganised, so impotent, and so hope- 
lessly divided as it is at present... . 

The opinion of the Socialists of the Left has been openly 
expressed in a manifesto unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
delegates from all the Socialist organisations in the Department 
of Haute-Vienne, held at Limoges on May 9th. The manifesto, 
which has been sent to the Permanent Administrative Com- 
mittee, to the Socialist Deputies and to all the Socialist Federations 
of France, is signed by the members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of Haute-Vienne, who include four Deputies (one of whom 
is Mayor of Limoges), the Deputy-Mayors of Limoges, and 
members of various municipal bodies. It is a polite but out- 
spoken criticism of the whole policy of the Permanent Adminis- 
trative Committee, and, in particular, of its refusal to take part 
in the Congress summoned by Soéialists of neutral countries and 
in a meeting of the International Bureau. In effect, the mani- 
festo accuses the Permanent Administrative Committee of 
having compromised the party without consulting it. The only 
objection that the Federation of Haute-Vienne has to make to 
the action of Socialists of neutral countries in convoking the 
International Bureau is that it was not taken much earlier. The 
manifesto points out that the policy of the Permanent Adminis- 
trative Committee is contrary to the decisions of the International 
Congresses held at Stuttgart in 1907 and at Bale in 1912; it 
protests against the “ bellicose and blustering *’ attitude of certain 
prominent French Socialists, and to their declarations that the 
war must be continued jusqu’ au bout, a phrase which the mani- 
festo describes as a “ dangerous equivocation”™ ; it demands 
that the control of the party over its executive should be restored ; 
and it declares that it is the duty of the party “* to lend an atten- 
tive ear to every proposal of peace, from whatever source it may 
come,” provided that the territorial integrity of Belgium and 
France is accepted in advance as an essential condition. 

It will, I think, soon be evident that the Federation of Haute- 
Vienne is not alone among the French Departmental Federations 
in disapproving of the policy of the Permanent Administrative 
Committee of the party. The action of the Haute-Vienne 
Socialists may have important consequences. It has already 
aroused the alarmed protests of the reactionary Press, which is, 
of course, calling for repressive measures. It remains to be seen 
whether M. Guesde and M. Sembat, who have swallowed so much, 
will consent to repressive action against a section of their own 
party.—Yours, etc., 

Paris, 

June 13th. 

[If the French Socialist leaders have misrepresented the 
attitude of the majority of their party they will doubtless be 
called to account. In the meantime, as foreign observers, it is 
impossible for us to follow the doings of dissentient sections. 
There is, of course, also a dissentient section in the I.L.P.; but 
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the broad truth of the contrast between the attitudes of the 
I.L.P. and the French Socialist party remains.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—You have not treated the I.L.P. quite fairly. You have 
ignored the considerable minority who do not see eye to eye with 
the N.A.C. Our position is pathetic in the extreme. We belong 
to a party of Ishmaels and we ourselves are Ishmaels in that 


y- 

It is very difficult for us to get a hearing. I have found by 
personal experience that our official organ, like most papers, 
objects to publish views which do not coincide with its own 
policy. But, at any rate, for many months at my own branch, 
which happens to be the strongest in London, I have been pleading 
for sanity and hammering away at the principle that inter- 
nationalism must be based on nationalism. I am afraid I am a 
voice crying in the wilderness, for the I.L.P. now appears to be 
dominated by gentlemen whose hatred of Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Asquith is much more obvious than their love of Socialism. 
—Yours, etc., W. MARGRIE 

65, Trafalgar Road, S.E. (Bermondsey I.L.P.). 

June 13th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The unsigned article in your last issue touches many 
doubtful points. Is it correct that the Socialist propaganda 
here is not founded on the actual sentiments and aspirations of 
the working class? As far as the workers are thoughtless and 
borrow their opinions from the capitalist press, certainly British 
Socialism does not stand for them. Directly workers think for 
themselves, however, and are impersonal in their ideas, they 
become Labour men and Socialists. If French Socialists are 
shaping their ends towards assuming official responsibilities 
under the present régime they forfeit all claim to be Socialists. 
History will show the wisdom or unwisdom of the Labour Party 
in assuming responsibility for the war and all that led to it. 
Certainly the common people of no country had any hand in 
beginning the war, but the common people will suffer bitterly 
for it. It is very probable we will have Prussianism in action 
here before long, and I presume the Labour Party will support 
that. How far will ‘* the wider ambitions of the Labour Party ” 
carry them in the service of capitalism ? The writer of the article 
congratulates them on leaving the narrow groove of sectionalism 
in the shape of “* working-class interests.” He appears to think 
that the matters included in that phrase, “‘ working-class interests,” 
are small and paltry compared with the larger issues and ambitions 
of statesmanship. This is exactly the point of view of the Daily 
Mail, the swell clubs, and all places where well-to-do slackers of 
the governing class gather. If the Labour Party are qualifying 
for this very select, if somewhat decadent, society of useless 
persons, I am sorry. Working-class interests do not loom very 
large before the dilettante or club lounger at any time, and less 
than ever to-day. Considering that the working class covers 
90 per cent. of the population, and is the only class that matters, 
I think they will have to be reckoned with, and those who betray 
them will rue the day in spite of the too effusive smiles of 
“ society.” 

We are not to recognise international solidarity to-day, it appears, 
on account of loyalty to the nation. We must sink our politics. 
Has the Daily Mail or the Conservative party sunk politics ? 
If so, why did they wreck the late Government and seize on some 
of the spoils of office? Why are they busy trying to impose 
conscription, military and industrial ? Why are they trying to 
break Factory Acts and Trade Union regulations ? Why did 
they in the interests of “ the Trade ” jeopardise the existence of 
this country, whose enemy, Lloyd George said, was “ Drink ” ? 
The enemies of the people were never busier politically. Why 
should Socialists then be idle? We are told that we must be 
Englishmen before we are Socialists. Why should Scotsmen be 
left out ? May I retort that the Socialists are the best Britishers, 
because of their Socialism ? They have been patriotic not for 
ten months, in a blind fashion, but for twenty years intelligently 
fighting the enemy known as poverty, sweating, class tyranny, 
baby killing, which is rampant here. The upholders of these 
evils are the originators and supporters of war. They are 
cosmopolitan. Some are German, some English. 7 
R Nationalism, we know, precedes internationalism. Many people 

ave passed through the first stage, but they are better 
nationalists for realising broader sympathies. On the other 
- d, some blatant patriots of the stay-at-home sort are still in 
a — of profit-mongering patriotism. Their interests lie in 
- irection of war. Your contributor has poor compliments 
for the L.L.P. His condemnation may be its best justification. 
For whom does it speak ?” he contemptuously asks. It may 





speak in the name of honesty, national righteousness, principle, 
purity, cleanliness, and all that is best in humamity. These may 
count as little to your contributor, but, believe me, there is a 
God, and He may not be flouted with impunity. The ill-concealed 
venom of the attack on the I.L.P. defeats the ends of the writer, 
and time will prove that he, as many ill-conditioned critics, has 
failed to injure that body. The I.L.P. is destined to shine in 
the annals of the International as the standard-bearer of the 
Red Flag, which it kept unfurled even in these dark days.— 
Yours, etc., Hy. BrocknovuseE. 
West Bromwich. 
June 13th. 


[With a great deal of what Mr. Brockhouse writes we are in 
complete sympathy, but—as he must know if he is a reader of 
Tue New StaresMAN—we are hardly open to the charge of 
treating working-class interests as “‘ smal] and paltry.” What 
we suggested last week was that a party which deliberately 
defined its objects as being limited to the furtherance of ** working- 
class interests ” (thereby quite unnecessarily distinguishing those 
interests from “ national interests”) implicitly surrendered its 
claim to be regarded as anything more than a party of critics. 
In view of recent political events the time when the Labour 
Party will have to present itself to the country as a body prepared 
not only to offer important criticism but, if necessary, to provide 
an alternative government, may conceivably come sooner than 
most people have hitherto thought. On the question of 
nationalism we quite agree that people are better nationalists 
for having realised broader sympathies ; but they must not, 
thereupon, repudiate their nationalism, or they become not “ inter- 
nationalists ’’ but merely cosmopolitans.—Ep. N.S.] 


ON BEING A WORKING MAN 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article headed ** On Being a Working Man” will 
certainly appear to many readers a preposterous libel on the 
English upper classes, if not on humanity in general. 

One would like to ask what considerable or representative 
body of capitalists, plutocrats, or (as is calmly suggested) * people 
in the upper and middle classes *’ have recently thought, spoken 
or written of the working man as “ the bottom dog, the black 
sheep, everything that requires the strong hand . . . half devil 
and half child . . . member of a subject race ”’ ? 

And, apart from any collected literary or political evidence of 
such a state of things, the charge, repeated with vindictive 
animus throughout three and a half columns, is no less, I venture 
to assert, than an intolerable outrage and a gratuitous attempt 
to embitter class feeling. Could there be a greater exaggeration 
than to say that the modern working man “has no security 
beyond the week, frequently not beyond the day,’ and “ lives at 
the whim of the employing classes ”’ ? 

There is proportion in everything, and coming at such a moment 
in history, after a decade or so of (comparatively) idealist legis- 
lation mainly directed at the improvement of working-class 
conditions, the article as a contribution to Socialist history or 
popular feeling is a ridiculous travesty of fact. Far from regard- 
ing the working man (the Trade Union! the Labour Party !) as 
a despicable force— bottom dog,” indeed !—many sober-minded 
people feel that owing to an extreme (and partly accidental) 
swing of the political pendulum the Socialist evolution of the 
country has proceeded so fast that there is a real danger of the 
opposite species of despotism. Such people are very far from 
supposing the working man a different species to themselves, 
and may claim as much interest in social improvement and I 
hope a good deal more human charity than your leader-writer.— 
Yours, etc., G. H. PowE.t. 

Savile Club, Piccadilly, W. 

June 14th, 1915. 

[In answer to Mr. Powell's first question we may refer him to 
any one of half a dozen well-known newspapers which it is un- 
necessary to name and whose tone towards the working man 
during the past few weeks, alternating between cajolery and 
threats, can only be explained on the assumption that they 
regard him as “ half devil and half child.” The sentence which 
Mr. Powell has partly italicised amazes us. To question either 
the literal or the substantial truth of the statement he quotes 
from us argues an ignorance of industrial conditions that in 
these days is barely credible.—Eb. N.S.] 


PAN-AMERICANISM AND DISARMAMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The omission of any reference to disarmament in the 
article on Pan-Americanism was not at all strange, as Mr. S. V 
Bracher thinks. First, I was trying to state the general problem 
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of Pan-Americanism in terms of the relations between the 
United States and Latin America, rather than to review Pro- 
fessor Usher’s book, which came in conveniently as the most 
recent exposition of the hostile view. Secondly, Professor Usher’s 
later chapters seemed to me of less immediate interest than either 
his attack on Pan-Americanism or his speculations as to the 
future relations between America and ‘“* Europe’s victor.” Also, 
he is careful to say, more than once, that in discussing disarma- 
ment he is summarising the arguments of other people. Professor 
Usher, says Mr. Bracher, “‘ takes the view that if Pan-Ameri- 
canism is abandoned disarmament by the United States (without 
necessarily making any international agreement about it) becomes 
practical politics.” Mr. Bracher cannot mean that in Professor 
Usher’s mind the idea has any validity, for the argument of all 
his writing, so far as it is consistent, is in its whole substance and 
tone opposed to pacifist schemes. But from any point of view 
the sentence I have quoted from Mr. Bracher’s letter is surely 
indefensible.—-Y ours, etc., 
S. K. R. 


June 15th. 


THE NEW DANISH CONSTITUTION 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your account of the new Danish Constitution you 
say that ‘a certain element of proportional representation is 
introduced.’ Perhaps I may be allowed to give a few details 
of this “* certain element.” 

(1) The Landsthing, or ‘*‘ Upper House,”’ has 72 members in all ; 
of these (a) 54 are elected indirectly by P.R., the electors being 
themselves each elected by 1,000 voters and grouped in seven 
constituencies, of which three return 12, one 10, one 6, and two 
(the only exceptions here to the P.R., otherwise all-pervading) 
1 member, and (b) 18 are chosen by the members of the outgoing 
house by P.R. 

(2) The Folketing, or ‘‘ Lower House,” has 140 members. Of 
these 24 are elected for Copenhagen on the Belgian (d’Houdt) list 
system of P.R.; 92 are elected by single-member constituencies 
in the Danish country districts, and 1 by the constituency of the 
Farée Isles. To the 92 are added 23 members to be chosen from 
unsuccessful candidates in such a way as to make the whole 
result more accurately proportional as between the different 
parties—an interesting attempt to continue the single-member 
constituency with P.R., and an attempt possible only on the 
basis of a well-defined party system.—Yours, etc., 

J. Fiscner WILLIAMS. 

Chelsea. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND AND THE 
POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘“* Jophon ” misunderstands the cir- 
cumstances regarding the grant which was received by this 
Society from the National Relief Fund. 

The said grant was made by the Government Committee of the 
Fund (on the recommendation of the Professional Classes Sub- 
Committee) in aid of the expenditure incurred by this Society 
on cases of distress wholly caused by the war among the clergy 
and their dependents. This follows the course pursued by the 
Government Committee of allocating lump sums to various 
societies and institutions who, in the ordinary way, are engaged 
in the work of relieving distress among the professional classes, 
and who consequently have special means of ascertaining the 
particular needs of those who have been sufferers directly through 
the war.—Yours, etc. 


, 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


Miscellany 


THE NOBLEST OF ‘ MODERN ” 
THINKERS 


N his book on Modern Philosophers* Dr. Harold Hoff- 
I ding, the Danish critic, specifies three groups that have 
come to the fore in recent times—a systematic group 
where equilibrium between needs and satisfactions is pre- 





* Modern Philosophers. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


supposed, an epistemologico-biological group where satis- 
factions are greater than needs, and a third group where 
needs are greater than satisfactions and the aspiration is 
beyond the given. In this last group he places Nietzsche, 
Eucken, William James, and Guyav. The first three are wel] 
known in England. The fourth, Jean Marie Guyau, has not 
yet a familiar name here; yet his most important works 
were translated into English, and he was highly esteemed 
by men like Herbert Spencer and Henry Sidgwick. The 
period was, maybe, unfavourable ; the symptomatic interest 
of Guyau’s thought had not yet become sufficiently obvious. 
Consider, for instance, the recent outburst of talk about 
Nietzsche. It is due to the fact that the layman recognises, 
in Dr. Héffding’s phrase, ““ symptoms of what is dominant 
in the sentiments most affected in present-day life.” Guyau, 
one feels, must also have profited by a European war 
which drives people to examine the tendencies of their age. 
He is not less readable than Nietzsche, and almost as con- 
siderable a poet ; he praises energy, and urges man to “ live 
dangerously”; and perhaps there is material here for an 
ingenious essay contrasting the two thinkers in the light of 
their respective environments, French and Prussian. The 
worlds Nietzsche and Guyau set out to conquer for them- 
selves had many aspects in common; but Guyau never 
employed barbaric method, or was suspected of unnecessary 
cruelty. 

Guyau died in 1888, at Mentone, at the early age of 34. 
Though he passed through various phases of belief, and 
suffered always from ill-health, he wrote many books, and 
left behind him a message that is complete in itself. There 
can scarcely be another example of philosophical labours so 
rapidly productive. His book on Epicureanism, written 
before he was twenty, was crowned by the Academy, and 
contained his fundamental doctrine—namely, that morality 
is evolved from the fecundity of life. He then composed Les 
Vers dun Philosophe, criticised contemporary theories of 
ethics (La Morale Anglaise Contemporaine), and constructed 
his own ethics and esthetics (Esquisse d'une morale sans 
obligation ni sanction and Les Problémes de Vesthétique 
contemporaine). His last and most considerable book, 
VIrreligion de l Avenir, appeared a year before his death. 
Plato and Kant were his first teachers. He had much 
honour in his own household (his stepfather was the philo- 
sopher Alfred Fouillée), and all those who have written of 
him dwell on the ideal circumstances of his life. Fouillée 
describes him as the noblest of “ modern ” thinkers—the 
noblest thinker, that is to say, among those who have 
rejected the authority of a God, or of a moral law derived 
from external imperatives. “There is hardly any other 
author,” says Dr. Héffding, “* who could have such cordiality 
and loftiness in his life as he has displayed, even where all 
values are treated as illusory.” Guyau’s lyrical crics almost 
equal Nietzsche’s in their beauty : 

Our loftiest efforts (the passage is quoted on his tombstone at Men- 
tone) seem to be just those that are the most bootless ; but they are 
like waves, which, being able to reach us, are able to reach yet further 
also. I know that my greatest possession will outlive myself. Nay. 
perhaps, not a single one of my dreams is to be accounted lost. Others 
will take them up, be they only night fantasies to me, until one day they 
journey to their complete perfection. The sea owes it to the waves ever 
dying within it, that it has power to fashion for itself the shore and the 
vasty bed of ocean where it moves. 


The concluding lines in the Irreligion of the Future on 
‘Death, for the philosopher that friend of the unknown,” 
has a similar charm. ‘“ Death has her secret, her enigma ; 
and we have a vague fancy that she will whisper as she 
crushes us—final irony !—that the dying, according to 
ancient belief, guess, and that their eyes are closed under a 
dazzling flash of light. ‘‘ Notre derniére douleur reste ainsi 
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notre derniére curiosité.”” Thoughts like these, if contrasted 
with Nietzsche’s dogmatic assertions and violent antipathies, 
reveal two temperaments at opposite poles. Guyau had 
naturally what the son of the German pastor strove vainly 
to acquire—the “ regard of goodwill.”” He knew that hopes 
might be illusory, but he held to illusions if only they seemed 
to contribute to the enrichment of life. 

The doctrines of the English philosophers failed, he 
thought, under this test. Guyau objected to the need of 
self-preservation as an explanation of life, and to adaptation 
and association as an explanation of the moral feeling 
which prompts disinterested sympathy ; nor would he give 
to will and action the character merely of means. The 
original tendency was for him a desire of expansion, activity 
—a will to power, if you like; but this will to power, given 
healthy conditions, must not be separated from a certain 
generosity, or “ high-mindedness.” “There is a certain 
generosity inseparable from existence, without which one 
withers up interiorly and dies. The mind must flower; 
morality, altruism, are the flower of human life.’’ Nietzsche, 
we are told by Fouillée, made marginal notes on his copy of 
the sketch of a morality without obligation or sanction, 
objecting strongly to the stress laid on sociability and 
sympathy, whilst praising Guyau’s conception of fecundity 
or overflowing force. But Guyau had been fully aware of 
the difficulties of his position. To how great an extent, he 
asked, can deliberate consciousness feel itself bound by an 
impulse, by an inward pressure which has, hypothetically, 
only a natural character—not a mystical nor even a meta- 
physical one—and which, moreover, is not completed by 
the prospect of any extra-social sanction? How is self- 
sacrifice again to take its place among the general laws of 
life ? Certainly the most interesting chapter in Guyau to 
read just now is that in which he approaches the “ great 
problem ” of the “ contempt of death”; here also we reach 
the kernel of Guyau’s thought. To maintain morality by 
the sacrifice of life—is this analogous to a miser dying to 
save his treasure ? Guyau holds that the English scientific 
school has not the right to ask the individual to expose 
himself to danger for the sake of others; it has not recog- 
nised the surplus vital force which creates the plaiser de 
risque. How demand from anyone the sacrifice of his life, 
if morality is based only on the regular development of this 
very life? Psychological considerations enable us to under- 
stand the attraction of risk, for every well-constituted 
individual takes a pleasure in running good and bad chances, 
and regards pain (if it has not been repeatedly experienced) 
as a generally negative and abstract thing. To this pleasure 
of risk may be added that of responsibility. Thus Guyau 
quotes the “ mystic barbarity ” of a German marshal, von 
Manteuffel, in a speech made in Alsace-Lorraine : 





War, yes, gentlemen, I am a soldier. War is the element of a soldier, 
and I should like to taste it. That elevated sentiment of commanding 
in battle, of knowing that the bullet of the enemy may call you at any 
moment before God’s tribunal, of knowing that the fate of the battle 
and consequently the destiny of your country may depend on the 
orders which you give—this tendency of mind and feeling is divinely 
great. 


Moral obligation really has the form of a “ professional 
obligation,” of a “ contract freely undertaken.” The man 
who leaves his country in order to escape service in the 
army “ will not necessarily be an object of horror”; but 
“he who, having agreed to become a soldier—who, having 
accepted his task, flees from danger and turns his back on it 
at the supreme moment—he will be called a coward and a 
worthless wretch.”” Where, however, there is a certitude of 
sacrifice the problem presented becomes far more difficult, 
and is, indeed, from a positive point of view, insoluble. Still, 
we may remember that the “ duration of the average enjoy- 


“ 


ments of life is of little value compared to the intensity of 
certain sufferings, and the converse is equally true.” He 
who is eager to confront a certain death does not necessarily 
throw contempt upon life; and even suicide need not 
always be described as a blasphemy. Many people nowa- 
days must have reached the neighbourhood of Guyau’s 
reflections—a neighbourhood in which he discovered the 
only sanction for the ethics of the future, the moral equivalent 
of duty. 

But Guyau’s ethics do not commit one to a belief in the 
ennobling influence of war, nor are they directed towards 
removing fear from the human breast. Morality is partly 
based on the regular development of individual life, and 
therefore fear is a legitimate feeling; but it is not wholly 
so based, for the vital surplus force must be taken into 
account, this vital surplus force which drives men to take 
risks. We need not with Herr Ballin rush to the conclusion 
that all “ values’ are destroyed by a great war. Life is 
not discredited merely because it may seem to most men at 
a given time that the best they can do is to offer themselves 
up for cannon fodder. “The peril,” said Guyau, “ con- 
fronted for oneself or for others—intrepidity and self- 
sacrifice—is not a mere negation of self and of personal life ; 
it is this life itself raised to sublimity.” War brings into 
relief the overplus of impulse and capacity on which Guyau 
laid such stress ; and it is noteworthy that William James— 
a thinker whom Dr. Héffding has placed in the same category 
as Guyau—sought in one of his essays for the “ moral 
equivalent of war,” as Guyau had sought for the “ moral 
equivalent of duty.” J. M. Hone. 


THE GRAND GUIGNOL 
COMPANY 


[T's Grand Guignol Company has a unique reputation. 


Suppose you are in Paris, and after two or three 

days you find to your surprise that you do not know 
how to spend the evening, that you have run through the 
plays worth seeing as quickly as you would have done in 
London, there is still the Grand Guignol. You can go there 
with the certainty that at any rate you will not spend a flat 
evening. You can at least be sure of an emotion. It may 
not be one you coveted or can look back upon with pleasure 
or feel the better for afterwards, but you will have had an 
emotion. You may be lucky and come in for something 
really good, but in any case you will come in for the kind of 
entertainment which may be described as art for the bored. 
That phrase is, of course, a contradiction in terms ; there is no 
“art” for the bored. Everything really worth reading or 
seeing is at least a little boring. Indeed, one of the signs of 
the genuine artist is that he is not afraid of being a bore. 
Masterpieces, as everybody knows, are absolutely unreadable 
at moments when one is sensitive to boredom, and, as most 
people are almost chronically in this condition, they are poor 
judges of works of art. The bad effect of society on artists, 
all the talk about the rush and hurry of the age, has only 
this soundness in it, that these influences tend to make 
writers spoil their works in order to be perpetually pointful, 
arresting, thrilling, amusing, etc. 

If a man sets out to write for the bored his one chance is to 
realise clearly what he is doing. The great merit of the 
Grand Guignol plays of this type is that their authors know 
perfectly well what they are doing. Like Maupassant, who 
wrote for the bored when he did not write hke an artist, like 
Edgar Allan Poe, who wrote for nobody else, they are 
content to produce their thrill or make their point and stop. 
This is the secret of their success. In the typical Guignol play 
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preliminaries and consequences are pared away and only the 
sudden dig or shock is left. The whole play takes perhaps 
only twenty minutes; thus they practise an appropriate 
economy and only make the most modest demands on our 
attention. Over here at the Coronet Theatre last week they 
did not give us their most characteristic comedies. Probably 
they were afraid of shocking. But in that case they would 
do better to give us more horrors. Their opening programme 
only contained one play to make us shudder, Le baiser dans la 
nuit, to three mild comedies intended to make us laugh. 
Le baiser dans la nuit is admirably constructed to secure its 
effect, and it was admirably, quite admirably, acted. It is a 
story of revenge, and, if you are set on extracting a moral 
from stories, the moral is that revenge, however sweet, can be 
a very ugly thing. But the moral is not the point, the point 
is simply the thrill of horror. The Times critic quite correctly 
observed that to produce a thrill of horror is not “ art,” but 
neither for that matter are The Man Who Stayed at Home and 
Quinney’s works of art, and numberless other plays to which 
this objection is never raised. The criticism is perfectly just, 
if this standard is not applied in such a way as to suggest that 
works of art are reasonably common in London theatres. 
They are not, and for my own part, if I can’t see a play with 
thought in it or one which is a work of art, I would rather see 
one which makes me feel something, even if it is only a thrill 
of horror. I would sooner be horrified than gently led to the 
fountain of easy tears, far rather be excruciated than look on 
at’ the travesties of heroism as the patriotic plays are at 
present exhibiting. 

During the first scene of the play the chief character is 
seated with his back to the audience. One can see one hand 
and hear his voice. These are the only means by which the 
actor can convey an impression to the audience. M. Chau- 
mont used both with extraordinary effect. There was a 
rasping impatient quality in his voice, a feverish suppressed 
impatience, which contrasted oddly with the impression of 
magnanimity his words first make upon the audience and the 
characters in the play. He is a young man, the victim of 
an assault at the hands of a jealous woman who has thrown 
vitriol at him, putting out his eyes and gnawing horribly his 
face. He is still under treatment, and the woman is being 
tried for her crime, but her victim refuses to appear in court 
(his aspect alone would be sufficient to secure her punish- 
ment), and he will not even send in the doctor’s report upon 
the injuries he has suffered. In consequence of this for- 
bearance, and thanks to the skill of her advocate, who has 
been very eloquent upon all the circumstances which often 
excuse a crime of passion in the eyes of a jury, she is 
acquitted. At the end of the first scene the advocate himself 
appears, and it is through him that the injured man obtains 
his request—a last interview with his old mistress. 

In the last scene she is announced, and they are left alone 
together. She comes in sobbing. broken by shame and 
remorse, but these feelings have to struggle in her with a 
physical repugnance for her lover as he now is, a conflict 
which makes the scene particularly painful. We are rather 
surprised, after his magnanimity, to find that his object in 
sending for her is to impress upon her the horrible nature of 
the injury she has done him. He insists upon turning up 
the light so that she may be spared nothing—and we too see. 
He makes her put her finger underneath the bandage into 
the hollows of his eyes in spite of the agony her touch causes 
him, and finally he asks her to allow him, as the only repara- 
tion still in her power, one more embrace. She comes to him 
shrinking with disgust—the moment he has her in his arms he 
seizes her with a snarl of triumph. Did she think he could 
forgive her so easily for what she has done ? He only saved 
her from the law in order to enjoy his revenge himself. He 
will do now to her what she did to him ; then they will be a 


fit pair of lovers. In spite of her screams and struggles the 
blind man, fumbling with one hand in his pocket and holding 
her wrists with the other, gets her down and pours the stuff 
over her face. The curtain falls on her yells. Not a pretty 
play! In fact, the sort of play which many think ought not to 
be written, but one which to my mind is more wholesome than 
those in which brutality is made unreal, and incidently en- 
joyed because it is followed by retribution. Supposing the 
part of this story which had been dramatised had been the 
woman’s revenge and her crime, the sort of objections which 
are made to staging such scenes would not be raised; 
especially if attention had been diverted in melodramatic 
fashion from the hideousness of her act to her wrongs. The 
strength of this play lies in the fact that though the injury is 
so great, and we are spared nothing in being made to realise 
it, yet the revenge seems equally, if not more, hideous. The 
fact that we were led to think that her victim had already 
forgiven her makes our horror at it particularly poignant. 
The eye for an eye principle gratifies nobody when he secs 
it put into remorseless operation, and its consequences are 
not slurred over. People whose nerves cannot stand horrors 
on the stage had better keep away, but that it is bad for 
people to be harrowed by such spectacles I do not believe. 
False sentiment hardens people more than shocks. 

The best of the three comedies was Mr. Sutro’s T'riangle. 
This piece goes admirably into French. The point of it is 
the comedy of ingenious deception. The Decameron tradi- 
tion of the wife and lover extricating themselves at the last 
moment by an ingenious lie has never really flourished in 
England, except as sheer farce. We have a nervous dread of 
the cynical, and the comedy of the successful lie has always 
been a little too acrid for us. We prefer contemplating the 
pleasant and romantic sides of adultery to its comedies. 

When the curtain goes up a dramatic critic is just going 
off to a theatre, leaving his wife and his friend together and 
groaning, of course, as dramatic critics always do on the 
stage, over his profession. He is bored to death with the 
everlasting “ triangle,” lover, wife, and jealous husband, 
which is the subject of nearly every play he has to criticise. 
“If I were a dramatist,” he says, “I would show up the 
‘triangle’ in its true light.”” The moment he has gone his wife 
goes over and sits on his friend’s knee. We learn that they 
are lovers ; but the friend has come to-night to break off. 
He is going to be married. The husband returns unexpec- 
tedly early and interrupts the fury of his wife on discovering 
that her lover intends to desert her for a girl who not only has 
money, but is particularly delightful to him, and also her own 
friend. Her rage is still so intense that she tells her husband, 
who is about to crack a bottle in honour of his friend’s en- 
gagement, that she has been-Guillaume’s mistress for the past 
two years. The effect of this is an outburst of rage on the 
husband’s part which makes her regret her confession. He 
forces her lover to sit down and write a letter breaking off his 
engagement and insists on his marrying his wife instead, 
which she did not bargain for. Then she has a happy in- 
spiration. She begins laughing immoderately. The whole 
scene, she explains, was a hoax got up to see if he was really 
capable of showing up the part of the jealous husband in his 
own person, to find out if he disbelieved in the “triangle ” 
quite as much as he pretended. M. Guerard’s (the husband) 
acting at this point was extraordinarily good. First as- 
tonishment wiped indignation from his face, then blankness 
gradually gave place to a dawning credulity which finally 
ended in good-humoured laughter. M. Valbray played the 
shamefaced lover and friend admirably. He cut just the 
sort of poor figure a man would in such a predicament, and 
Mme. Josa Milan was as good as she could be. The Grand 
Guignol Company is worth making an effort to see. 

Desmonp MacCarrtuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UBLISHING, except for the war-books, is almost at a 
P standstill. In the autumn and spring a considerable 
number of books were published ; but these had been 
almost all arranged for, and most of the expenditure upon 
them contracted, before the war. But the publishers are 
now drawing in their horns. Few new books are coming out, 
and authors are finding it difficult to get commissions or 
place manuscripts. Some even of the largest firms are post- 
poning publication of important books, commissioned long 
since, until after the war. New enterprise now is altogether 
too speculative for most people. 
* * * 


What exactly is the state of the book market it is not easy 
to ascertain. More than one publisher has told me that he 
believes the booksellers to be doing much better than they 
pretend : they are reluctant to subscribe to new books, but 
this is due (according to this view) not so much to a cessation 
of demand on the part of the public as to the booksellers’ 
reluctance, in the present uncertainty, to accumulate stocks. 
One estimate of the fall in sales is that it amounts to about 
33 per cent. It is a pretty all-round fall, but there is one 
class of books the demand for which has ceased almost 
entirely. That is the expensive class, which includes 
luxurious editions and large illustrated works on artistic 
subjects. The connoisseurs are economising, and the well- 
to-do generally have other things than books upon which 
to spend their money. In fiction the public appears to be 
showing a more than usually marked preference for estab- 
lished authors. It may be that people are clinging des- 
perately to old familiar things in the new catastrophic 
world : they are certainly fighting shy of names which they 
do not know, and booksellers say that it is no use attempting 
to handle anything by an unknown author. It is a poor 
look-out for innovators and revolutionarics, but persons 
with reputations no doubt feel that we are witnessing a 
“return to the sanities.”’ 

* * * 


Personally I should say that the estimate I have quoted 
is pretty near the mark. I do not find that one’s own friends 
have left off reading, and I do not believe that the proverbial 
“ chemist’s wife in a provincial town ” spends her evenings 
perusing the empty newspapers or waiting for Zeppelins. 
But the booksellers, on the other hand, say that there is 
absolutely nothing doing. They are always rather a 
pessimistic class of men, but at the present moment they 
shake their heads more gloomily than ever. One of the 
largest in London told me the other day that he was selling 
“nothing but sevenpennies,” and another complained that 
even the war-books were very uncertain, though for certain 
classes of them (e.g., books dealing with Poland, of all 
places) there was a steady demand. Most of the war-books 
certainly do not deserve to sell. The majority of them are 
either the deliberate manufacture of commercially-minded 
persons or the banal outpourings of second-rate minds. 


* . * 

The interesting war-books will come after the war, when 
men who have fought can look back on their own experiences, 
and when the results of the war will be there to be commented 
upon. In the region of mere plain history, I hope that some- 
body is compiling a careful private record of rumours. A 
really careful diary of rumours and reports, false and true, 
by a person who hears them all—say a journalist or an 
intelligent minor politician—would be one of the most 


interesting pieces of literature the war could produce. I do 
not mean the wild and on the face of them baseless rumours 
about operations, about the Phantom Russians or the fall of 
the Dardanelles, but the ordinary daily rumours as to diplo- 
matic negotiations, military administration, political in- 
trigue, personal scandal, and large and small events alleged 
to have been kept dark by the Censorship. Some of these 
rumours ultimately get into print ; some are hinted at in a 
manner which is only appreciated by those who are already 
in the know ; some are well-founded and some false. But a 
faithful day-by-day record of those which reach and per- 
colate through a single mind would make amusing and 
perhaps salutary reading for posterity, supply useful matter 
to the social psychologist and the historian, and perhaps 
some guide to the citizen who desires to have an idea as to 
how fast and how accurately things leak out in times of 
crisis. The worst of it is that publication of such a work 
would have to be postponed for half a century, unless its 
first issue was very much expurgated : as some of the things 
that are quite seriously repeated concerning eminent persons 
are enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 


* * * 


When I heard that someone had written a book called 
Common Sense about the Shaw I scarcely dared hope that he 
would really have created a precedent. He has not. Mr. 
Harold Owen’s book (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. net) is dedi- 
cated “‘to the Memory of the Heroic Dead who have fought 
and died for us whilst Fools at home contend,” but the 
tombs of heroes could do very well without a libation of small 
beer like this. He says that “ it is simply useless ” to talk 
to Mr. Shaw “in our polite English way,” so “ you have 
simply got to be rude to him.” Where Mr. Owen got the 
idea that he was creating a precedent I don’t know; but 
all his laborious efforts to be offensive do not make him 
amusing. “This Shawful person” and “the great Para- 
doxical Panjandrum of all the Perversities " are specimens 
of the invective which he is quixotically devoting to the 
service of England ; and he does not hit upon a good phrase 
more than once or twice in the course of his narrative. I will 
not quote them ; it would be cruel to steal the author’s ewe- 
lambs. But those persons who desire to see Mr. Shaw 
thoroughly “ dealt with” will be disappointed if they pur- 
chase this book in the expectation of enjoying it. 


* * * 


The Poetry Bookshop has just published (1s. net) a collec- 
tion of the recent verse of the late J. E. Flecker. Most of 
the poems written since his last volume are included. There 
are seventeen altogether, of which the title-poem (The Old 
Ships) and four others are already familiar to readers of this 
paper. Among the others are The Burial in England, one of 
the few decent poems the war has produced, and a beautiful 
thing called The Old Warship Ablaze. The book is more or 
less of an interim publication, as a collected edition is being 
arranged for; but it is charmingly got up and well worth 
buying and keeping. 

* * * 

Denis Browne, who before the war was writing on music in 
this journal, has been killed in the Dardanelles, having re- 
turned to the front after his previous wound. He was 26; 
and took a commission in the Naval Division with Rupert 
Brooke, with whom he had been at Rugby and Cambridge. 
On leaving the university he became organist of Guy’s 
Hospital and conductor to the Working Men’s College, and 
he did a certain amount of criticism for the Times. He 
was an admirable pianist and had occasionally played in 
public ; his friends had hopes of him as a composer. 

SoLomon Eac.e. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The House of Many Mirrors. By Vio.tet Hunt. Stanley 


Paul. 6s. 
Two Sinners. By Mrs. Davin G. Rircnte. Smith, Elder. 
6s. 


Fall In! By J. P. Motyneux. Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


Miss Violet Hunt’s cleverness is so extraordinary as to be 
uncanny. It would none the less be hard to say precisely 
where the cleverness lies. It is not merely in the phrases, 
nor merely in the scenes, nor merely in the psychology : it is 
perhaps in the interweaving of the psychology with the 
scenes and phrases. The incidents have a wonderful, and 
indeed—since they are often unpleasant incidents—an 
almost terrible completeness. We all know how infinite and 
minute are the impressions—sounds, colours, lights, memo- 
ries, ideals, urgencies of the external world, murmurs and 
hints of our own subconsciousness—which go to make up a 
moment of living. Most artists are content to interpret the 
whole by the smallest possible number of constituent parts : 
it would be a reasonable definition of art to say that it con- 
sisted on the just selection of those parts. The greatest 
artists of all are those who give the concreteness of the 
moment’s passion or emotion by indicating one element as it 
were in abstraction: that is what Tennyson meant by his 
eulogy of Virgil’s use of the “lonely word.” But there is 
nothing inherently or necessarily less successful in the more 
complicated method : Virgil used that too. Details may be 
made to cohere into something definite if they are realised 
with sufficient exactness of sympathy. The artist may 
twang not one, but twenty, of the delicate strings that tie a 
garden-scent or a diagonal rain to a memory or an aspiration. 
It is the pathetic fallacy with the fallaciousness left out—and 
that is Miss Hunt’s way. Only she is inclined to twang a 
hundred and twenty instead of twenty, so that in that 
labyrinth of complications a few touches are almost bound to 
be wrong, to be inadequate. In the exact sense of the words, 
she gives us too much of a good thing. She tortures a mood 
or a situation with analysis: she understands it with a 
thoroughness that is quite exhausting and rather maddening. 
I do not mean that this is true of all Miss Hunt’s books, but 
it is certainly true of The House of Many Mirrors, which is 
long out of all proportion to the interest of its theme. I 
flatter myself that I yield to nobody in my admiration for 
Miss Hunt’s extraordinary talent: for that very reason I 
deplore the way she has here squandered it on minutiz. 
The truth is that if you are told more about a particular 
thing than you could conceivably be interested to know if 
that thing had occurred in real life, the thing ceases to seem 
real. You begin to feel as if you had gone to a party and 
found the drawing-room full of psychologists and patho- 
logists and psycho-pathologists and alienist enemies, all 
explaining with intense subtlety and immense wealth of 
explanation—you begin to feel, in short, as if you were going 
mad. And Miss Hunt seems deliberately to accentuate this 
feeling by her constant choice of subjects in themselves 
bizarre. 

The characters in The House of Many Mirrors are all as 
odd as they can be. The chief female character—it would 
be absurd to describe her as the heroine—suffers from 
cancer, and the queer working of her desires has a back- 
ground of dreadful pain. I do not for a moment doubt the 
truth of her morbid reactions, only some of the pity they 
would inspire if presented directly is dissipated by the mere 
subtlety of their presentment. Though real, they get a 
factitious unreality, and that is accentuated by the oddity of 
everyone else with whom one is concerned, and, further, by 
frequent slips and errors of detail. As if the style were not 
difficult enough, one is confused by a date which is Tuesday 


on one page and Monday on another—by a sum which is £400 
on one page and £600 on another. These are details, but 
when the whole impression depends on details, they matter 
horribly. The bare bones of the plot would indeed look a 
skeleton apart from the feast of good things Miss Hunt equips 
it with : there is a queer old man with an ancient name and a 
large estate and a costly and priceless (what a language !— 
why not pricely and costless ?) collection of furniture, parti- 
cularly mirrors : and there are queer relations who, some of 
them, scheme for the inheritance, though one of them—the 
“heroine’s ” husband—has a gentlemanly distaste for any 
such “ cadging,” thus giving his wife incitement to all sorts 
of obscure and painful and mean and heroic subterfuges to 
force his hand. So much is central: minor characters and 
episodes complicate and illustrate. I do not know how to 
extract for quotation from this particular kind of complexity. 
The “ heroine ” is the big thing of the book : she is made up 
of ten thousand touches, and to give a few of them would be, 
not to under-represent,.but to misrepresent. 

Athough Two Sinners is in many ways one of the best 
novels I have read for a long time, I find a difficulty in 
saying anything about it ; its merits are those (such as sin- 
cerity, simplicity, adequacy, ease—and, above all, sympathy) 
which have to be seen to be believed. There is a relief from 
modern obsessions in Mrs. Ritchie’s theme and style : she is 
of the school of Jane Austen. With just one or two conces- 
sions to the conventional and the expected—coincidences, 
for example—she transcribes, as it were, straight from fact, 
without effort, without strain, without any parade of the deep 
feeling and the deep thought that are to be discerned between 
the lines of her story. I regret the interposition of Father 
Fitzherbert—he is too true to the type of all such wise and 
selfless and humorous and cassocked counsellors, in novels— 
for one to accept him at his face value. He is less actual 
than any of the people he has to do with—and his “ moral- 
ity” is astounding. “I don’t blame a woman,” he says, 
“for marrying a man whom she does not love, if she 
is strong enough and tender enough to behave to him 
as if she did love him.” What can this mean but: 
“Do the man who loves you the greatest possible wrong, 
if you can humbug him into thinking you are doing some- 
thing different?” All through the interview in which 
the girl whose future is at stake seeks Father Fitz- 
herbert’s advice, he tends to talk of marriage rather as if it 
were a bargain : but perhaps I have missed his point. The 
essential of the story is the engagement of Maud Monckton 
to Major Kames—for his moncy: her realisation that she 
cannot go through with it : the breach of the engagement— 
then the growth, on her side, of love in absence, and the 
development, on Kames’s side, of higher interests than he 
had known before : finally, the re-union. It sounds common- 
place, but it is not, for it is true, and truth is always unique. 
Particularly good is the suggestion from the first of Kames’s 
goodness. To Maud he seems vulgar, unintellectual, self- 
satisfied ; but his large geniality is really a cheering and con- 
soling force, a reality, not a mannerism : and his feeling for 
the arts lights up the same reality from a different angle. 
Maud’s aunt, Lady Dorothy, and her dog (in whose interests 
““ Lady Dorothy was half inclined to favour the transmigra- 
tion of souls. A good dog might become a man in the next 
life—a thoroughly respectable man of no particular talent or 
social position ””’)—in these we get the comedy of small 
things, transfused, as that comedy always is, with pathos. 
Mrs. Ritchie knows how to indicate and reveal character by 
the straightforward narration of what people do and say in a 
drawing-room. 

Fall In! is a not unreadable novel of the South African 
war. Its sentiments and sentimentalities are ordinary 
enough, its introduction of people still living gives a some- 
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what factitious air of convincingness: the only parts with 
any literary merit at all are the brisk descriptions of fighting 
and danger. As for the cthics of it, here is a gem from a 
conversation : 

* Ambition, and the power to satisfy ambition by force, is common 
enough ; but to be unselfishly ambitious, as Cecil Rhodes is unselfish, 
lifts a man, to my mind, very far above the common ruck. He be- 
lieved in the power of expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race, as being the 
expansion of human happiness, and human progress; he therefore 
considered justifiable every means, by which he aided this expansion.” 

To comment on this would be positively Prussian. 

GERALD GOULD. 


SOCIALISM AND THE WAR 


The Socialists and the War. By W. E. Wauunc. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 


Only time and posterity could adequately review this 
absorbing book. It sets out to give in their own words 
and their own documents—and Mr. Walling’s collection 
of these is surprisingly full and representative—the atti- 
tude of the Socialists of all the different countries 
towards war and the war in the years that went before 
and the months that have dragged by since July, 1914. 
‘One stands too close to these events, not only in time 
but in feeling, to trust that one can see them as they 
are or judge them impartially when seen. For it is as 
though this book gradually unfolded before one’s eyes for 
the first time the full tragedy of the last year in these broken 
hopes, in the inevitable scattering and shattering of the 
International. That is perhaps the first and the most 
abiding impression that the book gives one, an impression 
of high tragedy in the Greek style, the tragedy of man 
hunted down by Fate and the terrible “ logic of events.” 

It is true: war shattered and scattered the International. 
The vertical subdivisions of society held firm and strong ; 
the horizontal buckled and broke at the first shock. The 
Socialist, for all his brave words about “ international 
brotherhood,”’ stood beside not his “ brother,” but his 
Kaiser and his Czar. The result has caused no little satis- 
faction and amusement to his opponents, and, as this book 
shows, no little shame and soreness to many Socialists. 

We believe, however, that any unbiassed reader of this 
book will arrive at the conclusion that Socialists have far 
more reason for feeling pride than shame. No other class 
of persons in the world foresaw and foretold the event more 
accurately, or after the event has displayed equal courage, 
humanity, principle and impartiality. And it is very 
important for the future that Socialists who have been 
stunned by the shock of what has happened and by the 
apparent ruin of their international movement should early 
realise the facts. 

Take first the question of political foresight. The 
reactionaries in this country pride themselves on having 
predicted the war and claim this as the supreme test of their 
statesmanship. In every country for years the Socialist 
leaders have warned the people of what was coming upon 
them and why it was coming, ever since Marx on September 
5th, 1870—three days after Sedan !—predicted that Alsace- 
Lorraine would lead inevitably to a Franco-Russian alliance 
and a “race war.” Nor have the responsible leaders ever 
been under any delusion as to the power of the Socialist 
movement to stem the torrent of war and nationalism. 
Socialism and the International stood in the main not for 
Cosmopolitanism, but Internationalism; they were inter- 
nationalist, not anti-nationalist ; anti-militarist, not pacifist. 
They recognised not only the right but the duty of a defensive 
war. Under these circumstances, and in the world as it is 
at present organised, it was clearly foreseen that the bonds 





of nationality would hold and of internationality break when 
the critical moment came. That, after all, is the real 
meaning of the vote against the General Strike in the Con- 
gresses of 1891, 1893 and 1907, and of Jaurés’s statement, 
a few days before his death, that he would not press the 
question at the Congress which was to meet at Vienna last 
year. 

The war came because the world was not Socialistic, and 
the Socialist, like everyone else, but unlike most people 
struggling and with his eyes open, was carried away by the 
“ logic of events.” In every country the war was a “ defen- 
sive war.” But what the Socialist can really pride himself 
on is that, as this book shows, with rare exceptions, he has 
retained his humanity and his reason even in war. Vander- 
velde, who had seen the ruin of his country, could say of 
the German Social Democrats that he recognised “ the 
difficulties of their situation. If they had refused to vote for 
credits for the war they would have given over their country 
to Cossack invasion. .. . : Again, I repeat, we do not blame 
them.” Throughout the world the Socialist newspapers 
are almost the only ones that it is possible to read without 
blushing for the blind prejudice and unfairness and cruelty 
of the human mind; and that this is no exaggeration may 
be seen in the fact that in every belligerent country the only 
enemy papers quoted as truthful are Socialist or Labour 
papers. 

As for the present position of the Socialist parties and 
leaders in the belligerent and neutral countries, the docu- 
ments collected in this volume deserve very close attention. 
The tendency for nationalist feelings to pass over into pure 
Chauvinism is evident, especially among German Social 
Democrats. The tendency has, however, clearly been less 
than one might have expected. There is certainly a strong 
minority of the German party opposed to the war, and 
already the party as a whole is giving evidence of its deter- 
mination strongly to oppose any annexation of Belgian 
territory. When the time of settlement comes it will be 
found that the ideals of a large number of persons in every 
country have stood the strain even of war. Naturally, those 
two long lines of armed men in the East and West cause for 
the moment differences and disputes among Socialists who 
are Russians, Germans, Frenchmen and Belgians: men are 
Germans and Frenchmen before they are Socialists. That 
fact does not weaken cither the cause or the fundamental 
principles of Socialism, nor is there any sign that the last 
year has done them any irreparable damage. If the ruling 
powers in some countries after the war act upon the opposite 
assumption, it is possible that they may have a rude 
awakening. The condition of anarchy in Petrograd only 
a week before war broke out and the mutinies in Italian 
regiments which thought they were being ordered to join 
the Triple Alliance on July 18th were symptoms which should 
not be forgotten. When one remembers the rigour of the 
German and Russian military censorship, one can see in 
Mr. Walling’s pages not a few straws which show that even 
now the wind is not blowing all in one direction. Time has 
still to disprove Bebel’s prophecy : “ A great European war 
would further our cause more than ten years of agilation.”’ 


THE GEOMETRY OF WAR 
A General Sketch of the European War: The First Phase. 


By Huzarre Betioc. Nelson. 6s. net. 

It will be a long time before English military criticism 
returns to the status quo ante Belloc. Mr. Belloc, 
whose resemblance to Shakespeare’s soldier is in other 
respects only faint, has sought the bubble reputation even 
at the cannon’s mouth, and (to do the public justice) he has 
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succeeded in winning it. England at the outbreak of war 
was fairly well provided with military experts; Colonel 
Repington of the Times combined a knowledge of the facts 
with a certain liveliness, and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who 
professed the subject at Oxford, was a historian of wide 
experience and excellent judgment. But it remained for 
Mr. Belloc, writing in a paper which had no previous con- 
nection with the art of war, to provide the public with a 
narrative that it could follow and to supply the soldiers 
with a commentary which made their war bulletins intelli- 
gible. The official news was entirely confined to the tactics, 
and it was the merit of Mr. Belloc that he provided these 
details with the necessary framework of strategy ; no praise 
can be too high for his undertaking, which was executed 
with elaborate lucidity and a painstaking reduction of each 
problem to its most elementary terms. 

In the present volume Mr. Belloc traces the European 
operations from the beginning of the war to the turning- 
point of the French retreat on September 5th. It is a 
distinctly limited area to be covered by a book of three 
hundred and seventy pages, which begins by warning the 
reader that he will find only “the alphabet of the cam- 
paign ’” and “ must look elsewhere for details.” But this 
excessively slow progress is the direct consequence of 
Mr. Belloc’s method. He is led by the will-o’-the-wisp of 
lucidity into a morass of logical circumlocution ; everything 
is too fully explained. The reader is informed that in an 
obvious map of Europe “in the case of Russia only the 
effective part is shown, and only the European part at 
that; Arctic Russia and Siberia are omitted.”’ Mr. Belloc 
is not prepared to credit his reader with the slightest intelli- 
gence. A second conspicuous defect of his valuable quality 
of lucidity is the mathematical obsession ; in his anxiety to 
simplify the operations of war, Mr. Belloc reduces every 
curved river to a straight line and every tortuous movement 
to a rectangular pattern. Now, the diagram is a valuable aid 
to instruction, but Mr. Belloc has permitted geometry to 
inform his whole view of the war to such an extent that the 
simplest facts are reduced to the most unintelligible 
diagrams, and, as the author wisely observes, “a diagram 
is something very distant from reality.” Mr. Belloc’s 
narrative shows the defects of all his qualities ; his lucidity 
is apt to degenerate into explanatory verbiage, and his 
simplicity becomes mere geometrical pattern-making, until 
in the end the armies move inevitably along predestined 
straight lines over which the author presides with the air of 
a Calvinistic and mathematical Providence. 

These faults, which are inherent in Mr. Belloc’s method, 
cannot prevent him from writing a very intelligent and 
interesting narrative of the war in its most general outline. 
His elaborate survey of the German temper, which begins 
almost with the geology of Germany, is thoroughly illu- 
minating, and the repartee which he puts into the mouths 
of the Russians may serve as a reminder that Mr. Belloc 
was not always a military historian and the enfant cheri 
of the Press Bureau: ‘“‘ We cannot help being numerically 
stronger than you, and we do not propose to diminish 
our numbers even if we could. We do not think we are 
barbaric.” His literary past is also recalled at intervals, 
which one could wish even shorter, by eloquent pieces of 
fine writing. Mr. Belloc has included a clear account 
of the affair at Tannenberg, but in one important respect 
he would appear to have made no revision of his facts 
since his weekly comments were published in the autumn. 
The campaign of 1914 was opened with a French offensive 
on two fronts: the Army of Lorraine moved forward 


to the line Sarrebourg-Chateau Salins, from which it was 
dislodged between August 20th and 22nd, and the Army of 
the Ardennes advanced into Belgian Luxemburg under 


——— 


the command of Generals Ruffey and Langle de Cary ; 
this effort of ten Army Corps was a complete failure between 
August 21st and 28rd, and it was the retreat of Ruffey and 
Langle on the right of the cordon along the northern frontier 
that compromised the position of Laurezac and the English 
and imposed the great retreat. Mr. Belloc’s omission of 
Ruffey’s defeat on the Semoy makes nonsense of the causes 
of the retreat. If he has concealed it in a later allusion to 
“an attempt to counter-attack through the precipitous 
ravines and deep woods on to the valley of the Semois ” 
(p. 267), his reference misses the whole significance of an 
elaborate and prepared offensive, which failed for reasons 
since admitted by the French command ; and if he has over- 
looked the operation, the omission should be made good in 
future editions of his instructive volume. General y. 
Emmich does not take his name from the frontier-station 
of Emmerich (p. 211), and it should be made an indictable 
offence under the Defence of the Realm Act to publish such 
a book as this without an index. 


HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Sources and Literature of English History from the 
Earliest Times to about 1485. By CuHar es Gross., 


Second Edition. Longmans. 24s. net. 


Students of history and local government have for half a 
generation been much assisted by the extraordinarily useful 
work of the late Professor Gross, of Harvard, who devoted 
a vast amount of labour and erudition to the humble, yet 
valuable service of English historical bibliography. His 
Bibliography of British Municipal History (1897) remains 
indispensable to every worker in the field of local history. 
His bibliography of the materials for all branches of English 


history, issued in 1900, is now published anew as a second 


edition. But it amounts almost to a new book. From 
618 pages it has grown to 820. Unfortunately Professor 
Gross did not live to complete his labours. On his death 
some of his colleagues and some of his relations resolved to 
give this monumental volume to the world as a memorial, 
and very efficiently have they executed their task. It is a 
book to be purchased by every academic library, and by all 
municipal libraries aiming at providing for the serious 
student. It is as thorough and scholarly a piece of work as 
could possibly be desired. 

What the book provides is a very complete list of the 
sources for the historian, from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and the public records down to the smallest serious paper in 
a local archeological society’s proceedings, classified accord- 
ing to date, locality, subject, and authorship; with par- 
ticulars of all important historical writing on each point, and 
with references to all possible auxiliary sources, from 
architecture to poetry, from biography to paleography, from 
philology to numismatics, from sphagistics (the “ science of 
seals”) to heraldry. Whether it is the history of the King 
or of the Church, of police or of forests, of commerce or of 
costume, here will be found enumerated, often with valuable 
critical estimates and descriptions, practically all the 
available material known to exist, in manuscript or in print,’ 
contemporary or (down to 1910) subsequent, in over 3,200 
entries, often containing several sub-references apiece, 
classified by subjects, and completed by an index extending 
over a hundred pages. 

Professor Gross’s lamented death in 1909 deprived the 
work of his critical revision. If it is fair to make a criticism 
when so much labour has been lavished, it might be said 
that not quite enough attention has been paid to informa- 
tion relating to the period prior to 1485 which is contained 
in works professedly devoted to history of a subsequent 
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date. Thus, to name only one omission, the useful con- 
spectus of Shropshire Parish Documents, printed by the 
Shropshire County Council—an example which other 
County Councils ought to follow—might well have been 
included. Indeed, the student would do well always to 
supplement Professor Gross’s valuable lists of material as 
to the period prior to 1485 with those given in Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb’s Parish and County and Manor and Borough 
of sources mainly subsequent to that date, but in not a few 
cases containing information of earlier significance. 


THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO 


Lettres du Maroc. By Grorces Rovutteaux Ducace. 
Paris : Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50. 


Sympathetic and appreciative intercourse with backward 
peoples, particularly Mohammedans, was once a monopoly of 
ours. While Nature restricted the meditative German and 
the over-civilised Frenchman to domestic horizons, the 
Englishman was more unconventional ; it was supposed that 
he had some peculiar virtue, some special virility, even a 
touch of madness, which made him able to get on with 
Bedouins and rajahs and savage chieftains, and we were 
proud to think that no other country could produce a Borrow 
or a Drummond Wolff, a Doughty or a Burton. It was the 
son of a London alderman who, four years before the French 
Revolution, crystallised the spirit of the East into a master- 
piece of imagination worthy of the Arabian Nights. But 
now the glory has departed, and we have many rivals. In 
the literature which is being called into birth by the imperial 
expansion of France there is, to an Englishman, something 
which he would like to think comical, but which is really 
disconcerting ; for here, only more alert and supple, more 
sensitive and intelligent, he sees another race in a favourite 
attitude of his own which he had fondly imagined to be 
inimitable. 

M. Dugage’s snapshots of the French penctration of Morocco 
are an engaging specimen of this literature. Apart from their 
value as clever records of a picturesque state of things 
which is fast vanishing, they bring home to us, with a complex 
pang, that men whose style smells of the boulevards can 
camp out in the desert and manage native servants, can eat, 
in the company of grave kadis, lamb stuffed with almonds, 
ean control native princes with tact, and can even be 
tolerant of the religion of Islam. As we read of a French 
girl roughing it in riding breeches, or of the Frenchman in 
Fez who has become a devout Mohammedan, a disquiet 
seizes us, as if the sacred playing-ficlds of Eton had been 
violated ; so that the more successfully M. Dugage steeps his 
brush in local colour—and many of his impressions, notably 
that of a rollicking company of monks in a kind of Moorish 
Thelema, are very successful—the more depressing he is 
from the point of view of a British patriot. 

He gives us, however, quite unintentionally, more sub- 
stantial reasons for depression. He shows us an elaborate 

and beautiful civilisation, a theocratic feudalism where 
religion is a reality, fixed from the fifteenth century as in an 
enchanted sleep, with all its lovely accessories of art and 
manners (he has some particularly interesting pages on the 
highly scientific traditional music of the Moors) uncon- 
taminated by European vulgarity ; and he shows us all this 
beauty changing and perishing in what we know to be a 
sordid welter of commercial and diplomatic intrigue. Not 
that he dwells on the corrosion that European finance and 
concession-hunting mean. If he glances at the seamy side, 
at the degradation of native character or at the horrors of 
Casablanca, that mushroom port with its swarm of European 
riff-raff, it is only to glide swiftly away to the commonplaces 
of imperial self-congratulation—the security of trade routes, 


the gradual extension of law and order, the regularisation of 
the taxes, and the valour of the devoted band of pioneers 
who, heedless of glory, are doing their day’s work and making 
the French name a power, while the politicians are drearily 
quarrelling and intriguing at home and grudging them every 
penny spent on the real work of the nation. It is all 
queerly familiar. Read St. Stephen’s for Palais Bourbon, 
and here are all the ingredients of the dish that Mr. Kipling 
invented. There is a trace even of the process by which 
history has sometimes been made among ourselves: the 
mythical “ massacres of Europeans” in Fez in 1911 are 
mentioned as a well-known fact. Even in details like the 
organising of gymkhanas and the improvement of the native 
breeds of horse the French do in Morocco exactly as we do 
in India or in Egypt. The social relations between the 
conquerors and the upper classes are much the same. There 
is the same emphasis on the evocation of certain massive 
human interests, latent before, especially alcohol, sport and 
the pari-mutuel ; and, in short, such a fact as that M. Dugage 
calls a steeplechase “ un steeple ” ought no longer to blind 
us to the evidence that our allics have a capacity for empire 
equal to our own. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Bronté Poems. Edited by A.C. Benson. Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains almost everything worth preserving of the 
poems of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, and Branwell Bronté. The latter's 
works are not so well known as those of his sisters. But Mr. Benson, 
in his penetrating little introduction, argues that the poctical powers 
that he wasted were superior to those of either Charlotte or Anne. 
“ The End of All,” says Mr. Benson, * gives a curious hint of what was 
to develop in the hands of the pre-Raphaelites as an artistic principle- 
the bold handling of common scenes and details with veracity and 
dignity.” The connection with pre-Raphaelitism is closer still than 
that : for some of Branwell’s stanzas, written in 1847, anticipate D. G. 
Rossetti curiously in thought, language, and rhythm, as, for example : 

* All earthly hope had passed away, 
And each clock-stroke brought Death more nigh 
To the still chamber where she lay, 
With soul and body calmed to die ; 
But mine was not her heavenward eye 
When hot tears scorched me, as her doom 
Made my sick heart throb heavily 
To give impatient anguish room.” 


Unhappily Branwell’s feebleness of character prevented the artist in 
him from having a chance. 

Of his sisters Emily is, by universal admission, in a different class, 
as a poet, from her sisters. Churlotte’s verses, both the common- 
sensible ones and the romantic ones, are tolerable, but undistinguished. 
Sometimes she recalls Wordsworth and sometimes Mrs. Hemans : but 
the occasions on which she recalls Charlotte Bronté are few. Emily, on 
the other hand, is always herself, and she had the makings of a great 
poet. The spiritual and emotional force of her poems is generally 
recognised ; but, as Mr. Benson suggests, few people realise the un- 
usual quality of her technical gifts. They never had time to mature, 
and much of what she did write is fragmentary ; but the profounder the 
reader's appreciation of the subtleties of poetic expression the greater 
will be his admiration for Emily Bronté’s craft. Mr. Benson quotes 
Remembrance and The Linnet in the Rocky Dells as examples : he might 
have added The Visionary ; The Prisoner ; Fall, Leaves, Fall, and others. 
She might have been the most considerable of English poetesses. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on this inexpensive but digni- 
fied little volume, and Mr. Benson on his editing. He quotes, we 
observe, a letter from Robert Southey to Charlotte in which that gifted 
and estimable pot-boiler remarked that “ Literature cannot be the 
business of a woman’s life, and it ought not to be.” 


The Book of Hardy Flowers. By H.H.Tsomas. Cassell. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This large volume of 500 pages is virtually a dictionary of flowers, 
trees, and shrubs which may be grown in the climate of these islands. 
The entries are arranged alphabetically by botanical names, but a 
separate index of popular names is given. The information as to 
varieties and treatment is adequate for the amateur’s needs, and the 
profuse illustrations, some of them coloured, help to make the book one 
of the best of its kind that we have scen 
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The Navy under the Early Stuarts. By C.D. Penn. Leighton Buzzard 


and Manchester: The Faith Press. 5s. net. 


Under the first James and Charles the English Navy virtually lost 
the magnificent prestige gained in the reign of Elizabeth. The naval 
history of the period contains little more than the suppression of some 
pirates, the unsuccessful expeditions to the coast of Brittany and Cadiz, 
and Raleigh’s treasure-hunting expedition to Guiana. To a large 
extent the decline of the Navy was due to the dishonesty of officials, 
to a still greater extent, perhaps, to the attitude of James and Charles. 
The latter, it appears, took a great interest in the Navy, but as he would 
have had to submit to Parliament if he were prepared to finance it 
adequately, Charles bought a respite of independence at the cost of a 
neglected fleet. Ship-money stirred up both the Navy and the oppo- 
sition to Charles. When the Civil War broke out the Navy was almost 
entirely in the hands of Parliament. Under Cromwell the whole 
system was reformed, and the Navy entered upon a further career of 
renown. Mr. Penn has put a great quantity of labour into his history, 
which is both well documented and illustrated. We trust it will 
receive better attention from the general public than is usually granted 
to dissertations of this class. 


THE CITY 


ENERALLY speaking, markets remain inactive, 
(5 although the prevailing sentiment seems to be com- 
paratively cheerful. The form the next War Loan 
will take is being discussed, and the prevalent idea is that 
it will be a 4 per cent. issued at about 98. Underwriters 
have had to take up 62 per cent. of the recent issue of 
£5,000,000 New South Wales 4} per Cent. Loan, which was 
offered at 993. Considerable business has been transacted 
in this scrip at about 99, and provided it is converted into 
inscribed stock, so long as it is not above par (it is repayable 
at par on July Ist, 1927), it is one of the most attractive 
trustee stocks obtainable at the present time. Underground 
Electric Income Bonds have recovered somewhat, and are 
now 75}. Argentine Rails are showing more firmness, which 
is not surprising, in view of the continued good traffic returns, 
whilst a saner view is being taken as to the dimensions of 
the return to Europe of Italian reservists from that country. 
United of Havana Ordinary remains at 75, at which it 
should be an excellent purchase, for in November a full 
year’s dividend becomes payable ; 5 per cent. will no doubt 
be paid, this time in cash, and not in Debenture Stock, as 
was done last year. The New York exchange fell on Tues- 
day to the low record of $4.774 per £. Gold is steadily being 
sent from Ottawa to New York, but our unfavourable trade 
balance with the United States is reaching such dimensions 
that something will soon have to be done to prevent a 
serious drain of gold. Credits will no doubt be created in 
that country. Shipping securities are firm. American 
stocks are uncertain, but higher on balance, whilst rubber 
shares are firm. 
* : 

The Shell Transport & Trading Co. has now issued its 
report for the year ended December 31st, 1914. Except for 
a reference to war risk insurance no one would gather from 
the report that a war was in progress. The profit for the year 
beats all previous records, being £1,619,000 as compared with 
£1,535,000 for 1913. In dealing with the accounts of a com- 
pany like the Shell, even the expert has to admit himself 
baffled. Here is a gigantic concern, not itself working proper- 
ties directly, but having enormous shareholdings in scores of 
other concerns—the two principal of which have in turn 
shareholdings in other companies, which in turn have share- 
holdings in others, and so on. In the case of an American 
company, experience would cause one to look askance at a 
concern thus able to conceal its real position, for how is one 
to tell that the subsidiaries have written off a sufficient sum 
for depreciation, and that they have not already mortgaged 
their principal assets ? The Shell Transport Co., however, 
does publish balance sheets of its great subsidiaries—the 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij and the Anglo-Saxon 


Petroleum Co., Ltd., which show that these Companies (each 
owning properties well in excess of ten millions sterling) have 
no debentures or other prior charges, and in its report the 
Shell mentions that since the inception of both these Com- 
panies in 1907 they have written off nearly six millions 
sterling for depreciation. So far as one can see, instead of 
writing off an insufficient amount, the various subsidiary 
companies have created vast reserves by writing down a great 
deal more than was necessary. 
* * * 

The Company is a huge investment concern, having in- 
terests in the oil and allied industries in every quarter of the 
globe. So widespread are these interests that any loss caused 
by the war in one part of the world is offset by increased 
profits in another. Thus, last year it is evident that in some 
parts of the world the Company’s supplies were cut off or 
reduced, but that through its interests and over-production 
in the United States it was able to secure oil more cheaply 
than ordinarily and to sell in other markets at a good profit. 
Possessing its own flects, the Company has been unaffected 
by high freights, and must have gained largely in this diree- 
tion. The war has brought about a great increase in the 
demand for oil fuel, and with the increased price of coal that 
is sure to follow, its effects in this direction will probably be 
lasting. The full benefit of the war has not yet been reflected 
in the accounts, for some of the subsidiaries have increased 
their dividends, and these increased receipts will go into next 
year’s accounts of the mother Company. A dividend of 5s, 
per £1 share is declared payable on July 7th, which, together 
with 2s. already distributed, makes 35 per cent. for the year,’ 
the same as a year ago. The present price of 95s. includes 
the dividend of 5s., so that the yield on the present price is 
slightly over 7} per cent. As, however, the dividend is paid 
free of income tax, it is really an increase over last year. In 
fact, calculated on a tax of 2s. 6d. in the £, a dividend of 
35 per cent., free of income tax, is equal to one of 40 per cent. 
subject to income tax, so that the yield on the present price 
is not 7? per cent. as mentioned above, but nearer 9 per cent. 
From the point of view of the value of the assets, it is impos- 
sible to place any valuation upon the shares. They may be 
worth 10, they may be worth 20; certainly they are worth 
more than their present price. So large a proportion of the 
annual profits is reinvested in the business that increased 
dividends are practically assured, and at anything below 6 
Shell Transport shares may be regarded as cheap. In the 
early part of 1914 the shares touched £5 10s. ; when the Stock 
Exchange closed on July 27th they were 84s. ; now they are 
about 95s. 

* * 

One of the four rubber companics recommended in these 
notes on April 24th last was the Mapalagama Rubber 
Estates. This Company’s report for 1914 is now out, and the 
annual meeting was held on Tuesday last. The Company’s 
property is in Ceylon, and appears to be excellently managed. 
A crop of 65,540 lb. was obtained from the area tapped, less 
than one quarter of the acreage cultivated, and the profit of 
£3,453, which is equal to over 10 per cent. of the share 
capital, is quite good for so early a stage of cultivation. An 
increase of 50 per cent. in the production is estimated for the 
present year, which should easily produce a profit of 15 per 
cent., and as the rest of the Company’s trees come into bear- 
ing, an annual crop of about 250,000 Ib. of rubber is antici- 
pated. Out of last year’s profits the balance of preliminary 
expenses has been written off and a dividend of 6} per cent., 
or 1}d. per share, free of income tax, is paid, whilst an 
amount equivalent to 6} per cent. is carried forward. This 
share seems quite a promising purchase at its present price 
of 2s. 4}d., which includes the dividend of 14d. referred to 
above. When recommended here on April 24th the price 
was 2s, 3d. Emit Davies. 
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SPRING LIST. 





PLANT LIFE. By the REV. CHARLES A. HALL, F.R.M.S. 


Containing 50 full-page illustrations in colour by C. F. NEWALL, and 


24 page illustrations from photographs. Price 20s. net 


A.& C. BLACK’S 





THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: Its Rise, 


Its Growth, and its Fall (421 te 1787). By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
In two volumes, 


Fourth Edition, with 14 illustrations and 4 maps 
limited to 500 copies. Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price &2 2s. net. 





BULGARIA. Painted by JAN V. MRKVITCHKA and NOEL 


POCOCK. Described by FRANK FOX. Containing 32 full-page 


illustrations in colour and a sketch map. Price 10s, net. 





THE WORLD’S COTTON CROPS. ., 


PROF. JOHN A. TODD, B.L. Containing 32 full pages of iliustrations, 
also 10 large maps printed in 2 colours and 6diagrams Price 10s, net. 





THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRO- 


PERTIES OF RAW COTTON. By W. LAWRENCE BALLS. M.A., Con- 
sulting Cotton Specialist. Containing 16 pages of illustrations from 


photographs and many diagrams in the text. Price §s. net. 





Workers" Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. net. 





University. Fourth Edition. In one volume. Price 10s, net 


EARL ROBERTS. 
EARL KITCHENER. 





ies.) By MORTIMER MENPES. Each containing 


Biographies. 
8 pencil and tint portraits. Each 2s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6, Soho Sq., London. 


The FABIAN 


Summer School 
1915 


Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 











The Fabian Summer School will open at Barrow House, 
Keswick,on Saturday J uly31st,and will continue till Saturday, 
September 11th. The Lecturers and Lectures will include: 
A. Clutton Brock on *‘ The Theory of Disinterestedness "’ ; 
Sir Edwin Pears on ‘* Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor "’ : 
G. Lowes Dickinson on ‘Is War Inevitable?'’; R. W. 
Seton Watson on *‘ The Future of Austria-Hungary "’ and 
‘* The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic’’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘*‘ The Open Door"’; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
“Certain Factors in Sociological Theory'’; Julius West 
on *‘ Russia’’; Dr. Letitia Fairfield on ‘* The Education of 


the Adolescent '’; Emil Davies on ‘‘Collectivism and 
Finance after the War'’; H. Snell on ‘‘ The Non-material 
Foundations of Socialism"’; J. C. Squire on ‘' English 


Poetry and the Democratic Movement."’ 


; The fees for the School, including full board and 
lodging, range from {£1 10s. to £2 7s. 6d., according to 
accommodation. 


Applications for membership of the School, accompanied 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, should be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained. 








Visitors to the Lake District can be accommodated at B 

Cor enw opctad between June it ond Sul 23rd on pote oun ae 
09 appi.cation t q i } 

3 Tothill Street, jestminster. a oo 





TRADE UNIONISM. By C.M.LLOYD. (The “ Social 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 


By JAMES WARD, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge 



































12th Edition 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 





FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold 
since the first issue, shows in full, up-to-date detail 
the distribution of the National Income and its results. 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminst:r, S.W. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Ar:hur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particu’ars of the School may be 
obtaired from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METKOPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 1565. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OACHING.—MISS BURGER, late lecturer at St. Mary's 


Co'lege, Lancast«r Gate, and of Notting High School, desires to coich students 
preparing for University Degree in French and Germay. Would also undertake 
classes in Conversation, Literature or Phonetics.~ Box .81, THe New Si aTesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


NGLISHMAN—educated abroad, ineligible for Army—desires 

Translation work or Foreign Correspondence. Advanced German and French 

Address MarrLanp, Burghfield House, Mortimer. be Te ae 

ISS HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 

l many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge. for 

short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 

Literature). Moderate Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
Cambridze 

TO LET. 
OFFICES. 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 


Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant 
Address, Box 780, Tuk New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 












The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


























General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 














Financial- 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 A 
Prospectuses 15 . 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 

















Binding Cases for Vol, IV., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18- net, are now ready, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 


the Newsagent. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF WAR 


PARTS I. and II. 


On the 10th and 17th Fuly THE NEW STATESMAN 
will publish two Supplements of original character. 


the world will be how to make such arrangements as will avert 

both the intolerable strain on civilisation of an embittered com- 
petition in national armaments and the periodical outbreak of war between 
the Great Powers. This problem has been under consideration by the 
Fabian Research Department. Leaving on one side all question as to the 
causes, the conduct or the conclusion of the present war, and also the 
territorial, military and financial adjustments which may form part of 
the Terms of Peace, an International Agreements Committee of the 
Department has been discussing, in the light of history and experience, 
what could be put into the Treaty with the object of preventing any 
renewal of hostilities. 
Part I., to be published on July roth, will consist of a detailed Memorandum 
prepared for the Committee by Mr. L. S. Woolf on the past experience 
with regard to international machinery for the prevention of war, showing 
how far it has succeeded, and the points at which it has failed. 
With the issue of July 17th will be published Part II., containing, 
with an Introduction, the Articles suggested by the Committee for 
incorporation in the Treaty of Peace, worked out in elaborate detail, 
with a view to the establishment both of an International High Court for 
the settlement of all ‘ justiciable” differences between States, and of an 
International Council affording opportunity for international legislation 
and for the amicable settlement of ‘‘ non-justiciable” disputes. Pro- 
vision will be made for ‘‘ sanctions ” enabling decisions to be enforced 
without war. 


(): the termination of the present war the great problem facing 


A BRIEF SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY IS APPENDED. 


The large extra sale that Special Supplements to THE NEW STATESMAN 
secure often results in the local agents being “sold out” within a few hours of 
publication. Copies should, therefo:e, be ordered in advance either from the 
newsagent or direct from 


THE PUBLISHER, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
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